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ST. LEONARD'S CHAPEL. 


Exaier, a i ie 
Heard you ever of the chapel of Bt. Leonard’s—shrouded in ivy, 
rough which a Gothic arch just peeped, looking more centuries older 
then even the venerable green which clothed and crowned the edifice? 
It was the prettiest work of nature’s fancy,—for the ivy branches had 
confederated against the architect, determined to rear up a pile of their 


own, and hide every vestige of the building that supported them, and | 


around which they grew. Part of the Gothic arch I mentioned had 
resisted the encroachment of the travelling vegetation—but for that, 
the whole might have been deemed an ivy-bower, grotesque, and gi- 
eantic. Above the chapel rose enormous elme with an air of protect- 
ing majesty. Ruthless hands have torn away the ivy, and St. Leon 
ord's Chapel is become a heap of brick and stone, but the elm trees are 
waving still (and blessings be on his bead—he was a kinsman of mine 
who saved them from perdition ! he shall want no monument while 
they live, and they ere high and glorious). St. Leonard's has had many 
anarrow escape from fame, but happily it lives—and long may it live! 
~in its sweet seclusion. The other day it was about to he elevated to 
the Peerage,—for Lord Gifford, some of whose family dwell on the 

sing spots of the village, had a fancy to become the Lord of St. Leon- 
rd’s—bLut St. Leonard’s is no placefor Lords. It is a quiet spot, where 
peace and devotion had of old their sanctuary. It has its crystal spring 
—of miraculous virtue once—of marvelous virtue still—whiere to this 
day, at early dawn, some straggiers come; for though no visible “ Angel 
inoves the waters” now, there is some mysterious influence—an over- 
hadowing from the past, which lingersround the water drops as they 
all. In my boyhood it was said, and said truly, that neither parson 


nor pauper, —doctor nor lawyer,—publican nor shopkeeper dwelt in | 


he parish. The vicissitades of time—and to St. Leonard’sall its visi- 
ations have been melancholy oges—have brought all the professions in 
abundance—and where they come they stay. 

The churchyerd of St. Leonard’s is tu!l of touching moralities. No 
where shall you find a greener sod, no where a more undistarbed 
canctuary. There is a to: a quiel tem) on the righi hand. I looked 
on its slap, it was cévered with variegated Jithena—brown and gold, 
but not a word was there. Around the place a few separated and soli- 

ary spikes of grass towered over the turf-like sentinels—higher than 

the stone itself, —and there they bowed their heads in gentle prostration 

ind reverence. Ove single branch of ivy was creeping up the tomb, 

irom whose chinks the most beautiful festoons of the wild white con- 

olvolus were suspended. From one end, where they were most lux- 

iant, { softly removed them, and [ found written beneath the words— 
“ Mr. James Peirce’s Tomb, 1726.” 

Then did the history of this excellent man, whose slceping-place 
‘mehad so exquisitely garlanded, rush unto my thoughts. He was 
one of the best of the good men of bis time, who fonght the fight 

if religious freedom, in the days of darkness and sorrow. For his 
honesty he was calumniated, persecuted, excommunicated—and when 
ie died, and those who loved bim desired to record their affections on 
histomb—the Priest of St. Leonard's declared that the tom of Mr. 
Peirce should bear no praises, and denied to his memory that enlogium 
which no man ever better deserved. The name of the bigot ts forgot- 


en,—or remembered only to be stigmatised, and ‘“‘ Mr James Peirce’s | 
lomb,"—though without one word of homage—looks odorous and | 


clegantin its sanctity. Over it a century has rolled,—only to hang 
weet flowers penn) ARR I know the care wil! not be wanting which 
hall be its guardian for generations. 

In a corner of this churchyard lie the ancestors of the Baring family. 
St. Leonard's was the cradle of their greatness, though now [ believe 
hey donot possess a foot of land, except the grave ot their forefathers, 
ithe hamlet which once was almost wholly theirs. A plain tomb 
rovers along list of names It looks as if it were repaired from time 


(0 time, for there is neither moss nor lichens near it, nor has any va- | 
grant flow ercrept up its side. It bas the simple inseription—Beneath | 
ere buried ; and then (beginning with John Baring, who died in 1748, | 


he great grandfather of the present generation) follow a procession of 
titled personages, of whom scarcely one has left a vestige of his 
aving been. This, the first of the Barings who had probably a sepu! 
hral stone erected over him, was engaged inthe serge trade, which 
vasa@t that time the staple of this town and neighbourhood. The 
amily started into eminence in the persons of John and Francis 
-aring, who removed to London, still retaining, however, their con- 
Hexion with Exeter, and whose names may be seen in the loan lists 
rubiished balf a centary ago, as subscribers for no considerable sums. 
Het John and Francis Baring were men of rare intelligence, and 

idually increasing in wealth and influence, and, by their introduc- 

0 into Parliament, exercising their influence in the widest field, they 
/ecame the great commercial names with which the world is familiar 
hn Baring represented Exeter for many years, and will be found 
row hout a faithful attendant on Ministerial majorities. Francis 
“lerwards the Baronet, and the father of the heads of the present 


Amy of the Barings) was a man of wider range of thought. and of | 


hore liberal political career. The name of John Dering, Sir Fran- 
* eldest brother, closes the record on the stone of St. Leonard's 
chyard, and benceforward more superb mausoleums are probably 
stined to cower the dust of this distinguished race. 
The mansion they occupied adjoins the chapel and the chur 
€ deecribed 
g with that of the dead. The name of the former is Mount 
and it overlooks the delicious valley through which, after the 
| afew miles among the richest verdure, the Exe enters the sea 
emembrance no human habitation stood between Mount Rad- 
i the river, towards which there was a green and gentle slope 
ere the sheep-flocks ranged, but now the ¢ 
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A bridge—a simple bridge—connects the abode of 





| many an edifice has sprang up—the park is vociferous with school- 
boys, and the mansion of the Barings is become the scene of a great 
experiment on education. 


—~=—. 
THE LATE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Historical Sketch of the Catholie Association of Ireland. 
Wyse, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. Colburn. 

We have nothing to do with political partizanship. Its questions 
| are too bitter or too dull; and we leave them to those who can find 
| indaigence in seeing the worst parts of human nature displayed in 

their most repulsive colouring. But the work before us is a history: 
the parties whose contests made its materials have gone down either to 
be totally forgotten, or to re-appear in a shape totally changed. For 
' all purposes of personal feeling, the battle of Zama is as near to us as 
the Catholic Association ; and we may recall the struggtes of the Lrish 
| teud with as little individual irritation as we wander over the grave of 
the Carthagenian. 

On the dissolution of that assembly, which so long, and with such 
restless activity, represented the Roman Catholics of Ireland, Mr 
Wyse, au Irish gentleman, and one of the most educated and intelli- 
gent of its members, occupied himself in writing a detail of its pro- 
gress. 

As a specimen of the autbor's style and spirit, we give some of his 
sketches of individuals. 

Characters of the former leaders of the Roman Catholic Body in Ireland 

Lord Fingal had all the better peculiarities of his order, with quali- 
ties which had borrowed from the trials through which they had pas- 
| sed, only a stronger tinge of virtuogs and steady indignation at the 
wrongs which still continued to oppress lils conutry. From his placid 
lips there never burst an unworthy complaint: be boasted and pro- 
mised jittte; bat neither what he promised, did he ever fail to per- 
iform. His courtenance, foll of benignity, was a fit expression of the 
| interior man: he was mild and modest: bat there was also in bim the 
| firmness and honour of atrue gentleman, the spirit and perseverence 
}of a trte patriot. Through all the after vicisditudes of the body, Lord 
Fingal never deserted its banwert: he séreened by iis individual cha 
paler, pore even from the breath ef caletaay, the errors and offences 
| of an easily excited people: he offen threw himself into the breach, 

and singly repelled, by the weight of his own consideration, the re- 
| proof and interference of the government. Conciliating to all; bear: 
ling all in patience ; sacrificing in nothing and to none his principle ; 
after a series of the most contrasted events, exhibiting the most oppo- 
| site principles, he fully succeeded in producing a epitit of tianiinity 
| until then anknown in the Catholic community, and deft to his sou an 
inheritance, the Wnghtest which a father can transhilt to his children, 
the praise of living saccessfuily done his duty in difficult times to his 
country, and the glory of siting down in the evening, full of vears 
, and honoors, auder the sliadow of that yational happiness, to obtaly 
| which he had cheerfally spent the morning aud noon of his eéxis- 
tence.’ 
Lord French. “There was nothing’ of the nobleman abotit’ this 
| man; no grace; no soothing; no art; bis mind and body were tn 
strict unison, and adapted with a sort of Marvellous felicity ta each 
jother. To look at his sallow and faroaché countenance, lit with the 
| gleamings of habitual sarcatm; to hear the deep whining, and the 
exageerated roughness of his western accent; to see the huge giant 
frame, the anpowdered hair, the long clad cae, the loose and lumber. 
ing coat, the slouching step, and the studious and somewhat savage 
aegiect of this extraordinary personage—was to bring over the ima. 
gination loose recollections of a French revolationist, blended indeed 
with peculinrities essentially Trish, a composition inexplicable, and 
sometimes alarming, for which you had no type or interpretation ip 
| either country. Every thing about him, mind or body, was energy. 
His action came coarse, and swinging, and negligent, but always with 
a certain conviction of mastery, onthe table. He thoagbt vigorousty 
and roughly ; he spoke harshly; whatever was the topic, he cast 
through all, grave, or lofty, or indigoant, as it might be. fantastic frag. 
ments of {rish humour, which left surprise, and pain, and emotion, 
| Strangely jumbled together, in the mind even of the most habitual of 
his hearers. The field in which circumstances had placed Wim, it was 
quite obvious was by no means that which was the most fitted either 
for the man or his works. He was no orator, but he left you fearfully 
convinced that he might do something more. He seemed to have been 
born many centuries too late, and would have figured with far more 
effect as a general of the Kilkenny contederacy, than as a chairman of 
a small committee meeting in a back room in Dublin. The very look 








and gesture of the man was proof that there was hardly room enough | 


lin the existing state of the country and the laws, for a full development 
of his energies: others talked of 
nothing but of action. In the age in which he fived pe yple gazed on 
him with a sort of stupor, as an anomaly in accord with no class or no 
feeling of their body. He had tittle iafluenee with any; they heard 
| him for Lis rank and for bis strangeness, and when absent they turned 
| round and willingly forgot that he had ever been among them.” 
finaliy died by his own hand.) 
Lord Trimleston. “The « arty years of his life had been passed in 





The French revolution had burst on him in the middle of a 
| circle of polished and chosen friend Blinded by their eufferings and 
wronzs, he condemned every attempt. however limited or wise, for 


stance 


the attainment of their unquestionable rights on the part of the peo- | 


ple He saw nothing in that awfu! regeneration, but revolt against the 
| best of institutions. insolent rebellion against the most sacred titles, 
outrageous and jdetestable principles, unjustified by a single good 
His person, his manners, his eccent were disagreeally and extrava 
gantly French. Al did a class puknewn 


that he ca da helonged ¢ 


By Thomas | 





| 
feudal France: his opinions, bis feelings, his whole maniecre d'etre had } 

ate _ ‘ 
been characteristically and indefibly affected by this sinister circam- | works bormontal y under the Le 
; ; lve hy means of 


and unfelt in Ireland. It was an emigrant from the army of Conde 
| you listeved @, aud not to an indignant Catholic peer, the natural pro 
tector of an aggrieved people, rousing and directing. on the Jast prin- 
} ciples of constitutional freedom, the combined exertions of bis Catho 
lic countrymen. If ho addressed an ossembly of rich Jsnerchants, o: 
| turbulent and enthusiastic tradesmen, if he stood in face of a crowd 
ing and An x10US prasaniry, it was of * the patrician blood of the Barn- 
wells only ttoat v8 deigued to spenk, end not of the broad and em 
| bracing slavery of an entire country. Such a wan had no clue to the 
| popnlar mind.” 
| Mr a “ fe had received {rom pntare far more of the state: 
| man than of the orator. He was grave, cautious, seoret, profound 
19° ebullition of vanity appeared upon the surface; no involuntary 
revealings of feeling detected or even hinted the inward wan. No 
| person could more maturely weigh all the advanteges of on arrange 
ment before he sabmitted it to the passions of the multitude for adop- 
tion, or when once thoroughly penetrated with Its utility, in despite of 
| aristocratic sneer or popular clamour, no man was more uolike ly to 
recede. Yet lie seldom ventured into the enemy's camp; and when 
he did risk attack, it was in those stight flank movements. those off 
skirntishings of resolutions or debate, which were intended to produce 
little more than the momentary annoyance of an antaronist 
| ‘There wasa surly and sometimes a clamsy kind of Muchiavel/cm 
about him, which more or less tinctared his entire policy He hated 
the direct fine, and preferred coming at the most obvious come: quen 
ces by a circuit. * te coald not take his tea without a stratagem 
nor could he be persunded to make n people free or happy, withont 
first deceiving them. Tis whole being was lawyer fie: fe special 
| pleaded great rights, and would not disdain to slip in through the he! 
| open gates of the constitution, on a quiblile. Te wre wn admirable 
| patrier; made few thrusts, but seldom receiveda blow, During hi 
administration (for such it may be truly called), the Catholic Body 
lereed little, retrogaded little, but advanéed little ato. We tarked 
tabout, be carvetted, he made zigzag movements, tat be wever tort 
} ground 
| “Mr. Scully's ptwers were rot distinguished By the [rit-rate lociow 
lacamen, bot wl eh bo theans Inconsidernlt® ihe ote Cerri 
lpopulareloquence. Yet Mr. Scully was nd orator Tie’ jiereon wag 
| unfavourable ; low, sqttat, clumsy, it could only be redremed Tom 
| those plrysical defects by the general cast of his countenatée. Yet 
| even there was little which was oot of a very secondary order. The 
prominent nose, the broad forehead, was forgotten in the smell, weak, 
lund almost Inespressive eve. The general contour lias been MWened 
|10 Napoleon's: vut two faces, in their real chafacter, could wot he 
} invagined more absolutely opposed. One was coarse, stont, bin com 
} mow sense, with lines here and there of shrewdness or cunning; the 
ather bad all the delicate refinements, with all the substantial qualities, 
of the highest order of haman inind. I1fis action whe 'rregular, ruil 
Mut often ¢ get his enunciation measured, yet tinpolisied ; he 
Vemployed public speaking as the menns only—the cartytig of the mew 
|sure wos theend. Noman wus lees ostensibly before the Catholic 
public, yet no man more thoronghly governed #. MWe wry felr In con 
sequences; the main de maifre was known only when the event had 
itaken plaice. During the whole period of his role he was algolare ; 
land tn whatever manner he chose io siow bimeelf to the body, either 
| throngh others or in hisown person, eeldom orever did he meet with 
| any thing tke a steady or effectual opposition to Wis measares, or any 
essential falling off of that babitua! respect which men contracted even 
t for his faults.” 
Mr. Wyse writes well: with perhaps some tendency to the ontither’ 
‘cal and epigrammatic toil of language, witith made even Grattan 
' tedious Sut he has original force. His language is cinesival, correct, 
jand eloquent. He has the higher and more unexpected merit of keep 
ing Clear of those ettvendtalidl tophes which, like poison on a dagger, 
vex the slightest tegeh into a mortal wound. Fle has bis serve of bow 
tility, and he strikes at bie opponent With po meeyred blow; Lut he 
takes no nngenerous mode of aggraveting the watnral evils of potty 
drugzie; and, however his work may, and mua, be confated, h wil 
| be acknowledged to be the work of « seholarand « gentleman. “Thy 
alforether the best performance on the suiject, 


—p—~ 
TRIAL OF MR. GURNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGH 
bromine Unced Sereice Journal, 

{ We are convineed the following paper. both from thre novelty of 
its subject, and the high quarter from whieh it comes, will We inte. 
resting to our readers. ] 

The following observations occurred upon an Invertipdtion of the 
steam carriage of Mr. Gurney, at Sir C. Danee’s, near Watford, Juty 





reasoning—be seemed to think of | 2d, =29:— 


This carriage isnot intended for the Conveyance Of pagsemgers « 
baggage, but is intended exctusively as a drag, Wy means of «l ich a 
carriage with passengers isto be drawn along (he road at a fate bf from 


leight to ten miles an hour. 


(He | 


The steam carriage bas four wheels, and contains, leside the engine, 
a sent for two persons, the one being the enginet?, the other Cn 
steersman 

The engine is npon the principle of high préssure, and the. piston 

d of the catriage. The motion fs f 
a crank attached to the arte of the hind wheel: ana 
lis so managed, that the power may he communicated to one hind 
| wheel exc lusively, or be extended equally to hotb, if required. 

The mode of action be therefore thus far diferent from that which 
governs an ordinary carriage, As instead of being drawn lorwerds wa 
power in front, this machine is pushed forwards from behind ly meaur 
of power impressed upon the axle of the bind wheels 

| "The machine ts steered by meansof a horigontal wheel fixed in 
ft: oni ul and comm tui stieg wily the awe of ‘he fore wheels 
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in Mua a) a Maey 


a coachman 


The machine can be stopped instantly. The length of the machine 
is the same as that of a four-wheeled carriage without the pole, ahout 
ten feet; so that when a carriage with passengers shall be adived to it, 
the whole length of tiie two carringes taken together, will not exceed 


the length of one four-wheeled carriage, with one pair of horses. 


The frictiop of this upon the road will be that of a earringe with 
eight wheels, but it is presumed that the number of wheels may be 


easily reduced to six. 


This engine moved upon the turnpike-road up a bill of more thao 
‘ ene round pin so turvings, for oe half an 


ordi sleepness, 
howr, ai the rate of from eight to ten miles an hour. 


A barouche containing four people, (of whom the writer of this ar- 


ticle was oue,) was then attached to it, and was drawn along with 


great facility, upon the same road, and round the same turnings, avoid- 


ing the steepness of the bill, at the same rate. 
The engi 


whieh renders a supply of water indispensable at every half hour, and 
as 
tablished at proportionate distances of four and eight, or five and ten 
miles, according to the rate of speed to be determined upon. 

e noise of the steam-carriage, with the passenger-carriage at- 
tached to it, is not so great #6 the hoise of a travelling carriage with 


two horses. There is very little or 06 smoke from the buraing of 


the coke. 
The eight wheels of the two carriages cause less dust (Nan would a 
carriage with foar wheels and two horses. 


Tee drnaye.to be 


which the boiler is made, not in one capacious cavity, but formed of a 
series of tabes communicating with each other. 

The expense at which this apparatus can be plied upom the road, is 
stated not to amount to three-peace” per mile. , 

It is evident that before this mode of conveyance can be brought 
into use for public convenience, depots of water and coke must be es- 
tablished at fixed stations along the line of road which it is inteeded 
to travel, and that its use must be confined to that line, and to that ex- 
clusively. 

li should seem that each fresh supply of water and coke need not 
occupy above two minutes of time. 

One very serious difficulty will be opposed to the general ase of this 
mode of conveyance, in the danger which will attend its anusae! ap- 
pearance and rapid movements along a public road, in frightening bor- 
ses, both saddle and draught. 

Upon the whole, the impression which this inspeetion bes lef spon 
my mind, and giving due weight to the many dilliculties and eoc:dents 
which must unavoidably attend the introduction and first trials of such 
a novel and extraordinary vehicle, it certainly appears to me that 
willeventually, and at no distant period, force itself into very exten- 
sive use; aad I do not see any other objections to it (han such as may 
we overcome by time, practice, and ingenuity.” ~ 

.W. G. 


forse Guards, Jay'esd 1829. 


Another Statement. 

Reading, With July, 1829, 4 pas! 8 o'clock, A.M—‘ We left Cranford 
Bridge at ten minutes after 4 o'clock this morning; a slight barouche 
containing four persons, attached to the steamer. We went on rapid- 
ly, and without the slightest accident or difficulty, till we arrived at 
Longford, where they are rebuilding the bridge over the Coln, about 
one mile and a balf the London side of Colnbrook 

On the bridge is piled a targe stack of bricks, so high as to impede 
the view from the nature of the road which winds up to the top of the 
bridge. Just as we arrived at this point, o broad. wheeled waggon 
was approaching the bridge in the same direction as ourselves. In 
advance of the steamer was our advanced phaeton, and behind the 
stegmer a containing our coke and some of the engineers. At 
the moment our leading Gailleas had passed the /@, the steamer 
toflowing close, the mail trom Bath pgeeres at the tap of the bridge 
coming on rapidly. We called out to the coachman to guil up, but he 
not being aware of the unusual carriage he was about to meet, kept on 
till we all became Logs aud nearly ined together. The lead- 
ers of the mail being high couraged, and their heads close to the steam- 
er, bolted round, and broke the muil traces. Mr. Gurney, anxious to 
avoid mischief, forced the steamer up against the stack of bricks, by 
which he did some injury to the steamer, but of no consequence be- 
yond the delay of a quarier of an hour. The mail put on a new bar 
and traces, and we both proceeded on oar clive journeys. 

We bave had no other accident whatever, but a fracture of the iron 
of one of the wheels, and are going forward immediately. 

We came from Cranford Bridge to this place in four hours aad ten 
minutes, iocluding all stoppages for water, coke, turapikes, &c. which 
of course, in our first attempt, cannot be expected to be managed with 
the celerity we may calculate upon hereatter. 

We met and passed on the road, between Cranford Bridge and this 
place, 21 carts, F wedeone,® post-chaises, 4 mail-coaches, 7 stage ditto, 
t dray with two horses, drove of cart horses, 3 gigs, 6 horses, of which 
{can assure you not one started, or was by any means disturbed by 
the steamer, cxcept the mail horses on the bridge at Longford. 

If it should be said thai we endangered the mail, | beg to assure 
vou thet I have strictly represented the facts, and I amconvinced that 
aca with horses in such circumstances, might have occasioned 
an equal, if not much more serious mischief. 

‘The regular easy pace seems about ten miles an hour whilst moving. 

July 30° 1329.—On our arrival at Rearing, twenty minutes past 
eight o'clock, we were detained two hours to have the iron, which had 
vevo broken off the wheel, repaired. To avoid the tuwn, the steamer 
went on toa public house, about a mile on the road, whilst we waited 
gor the iron. 

On our overtaking Mr. Gurney, he had discovered that two small 
chains, which are used for the expansive motion, were broken. We 
must attribute the fracture of the iron, as well as of these chains, to 
the violent shock the carriage sustained against (he stack of bricks, in 
avéiding the mail on Longford Bridge 


We siarted again at half past ten o'clock from the public bouse be- | 
yond Reading. We went on steadily from this time, all the way to | 


elksham, (about twelve miles this side of Bath) where we arrived 
about eight o'clock in the evening, without any material alteration of 
pace, at the rate of about six miles an hour, ineluding stoppages. 

It must be observed, that our grand olject was to accomplish our 
Tourney without accident to ourselves or to any passengers. We, 
therefore, were resolved to avoidal! possibility of danger to any part 
of the steamer, by always giving plenty of water; we, therefore 
made it a rule never to ve four miles without taking in water. 
Ia order to accomplish this, we stopped whenever we saw water near 


the road (though quently at two or three miles only, and although 
we were by no means in want of it) lest we might not find it again 
in time. 


There were altogether about eight gentlemen, and as many engi- 
neers and attendants. When we wanted water, we formed a lane, 
(as ata Gre) in some instances getting over the hedge to a pond in a 





* The distance between London and Southampton is about eighty 
miles, and the inside fare by coach is £1 12s. If itbe true that the 
steam-carriage will work this distance with ease in ten hours at the 
tatest, the cost to the proprietors will be exactly £1. Now if this ma- 
chine can convey twenty passengers, and if each passenger should pay 
only 6s. or about one-filth of the present sum, (hcte would be ac 
profs to the proprietocsef 509 per ces. 








” ve ulvecied Win grealer pre 
cision than can any carcioge drawa by borses, under the direcuon of 


ne being of high pressure, and therefore expending its 
steam, necessarily consumes a large quantity of water and of fuel, and 


y of coke at every bour, so that depots of each must be es- 


apprehended trom an engine upon the principle of steamer. 
ure, appears to be altogether obviated by the manner in | 







Che Albion. 


the bu 


were 2 

fetch coal froma wharf near the forty-ei th mile stone. 
we used 
bie, and fost certainly be objectionable on a public rand. But 
te Devizes, The coke we took ia at Devizes was so bad that we 
could not get it to born, but were again obliged 


ning to grow darker, some s flew npthe chimney, whieh made 
the coebitestn of a Scontitet Gre work This would be highly ob- 


— with coke. 

e first five miles from Cranford Bridge to Colnbrook (exelusive 
of fifteen minutes lost by our meeting with the mail) we did, including 
three minutes taking in water ata pump, in twenty-five minutes; we, 
therefore, travelled five miles in twenty-two minutes. 

At our quickest pace, the post borses were kept in @ gallop, and 
when we stopped, were ina white lather. ‘The light Phaeton could 
keep up very well, but the post carriage was so heavy, that the post 
boys said uo pair of horses could keep up, and we were obliged to take 
four all the rest of the journey for the post carriage in the rear. 

I was apprehensive the smoke would frighten borses; but with the 
exception of ove liftle spirited mare in a gig near Metksbam, and the 
| mail horses at Longford, I really did not see any absolute start, On 
j the whole, I should say, as an old cavalry officer, that | never saw so 
litle notice paid by horses to common stages, as they showed to the 








When we were going the first five miles nothing could be easier, 
| more free from noise, or any sort of abjectionable inconvenience, and 
the movement so easy, that there was nothing to alarm any body. 
| Nothing like the appearance of a (our horse coach going the same pace. 
| We got coke for (wo pence a bushel, at the retail price. We burat very 
| little more than half a bushel a mile, and should certainly never ex- 
, ceed half a bushel when all is perfect. The expense, therefore, of 
one hundred miles is only eight shillings and fourpence, exclusive of 
| the wages to the engineers. 
| Leonsider this jirst experiment decisive of success. 

On our arrival at Meiksham, there was a fair in the town, and the 
streets full of people. Mr. Gurney, who unites with extraordinary 
talent and great perseverance, the wost amiable qualities of mind and 
temper, fearing to injure any person, moved as slowly as possible : 
| anfortunately, from some cause or other, the people bere bad takeu 

a dislike to the steam-carriage, and after abusing us shamefully, attack- 
ed os with stones and flints; and after baving wounded the stoker and 
another engineer severely on their heads, (the former being knocked 
out of the carriage into the road) a violent scuffle took place between 
ws. Mr. Gurney not thinking it advisable to proceed when two of his 
best men required surgical assistance, we secured the carriage in the 
vard of a Mr. Liles, (a brewer) ard having obtained the magistrates as- 
| sistance, placed constables over it during the night, and it was removed 
yesterday to Bath urder their escort. 
| (Signed) C. W. Dawce, Lieut.-Col. H. P. 
N.B.—I have omitted to observe, that the loss of the expansion by 
| the chains breaking, lessened our power one-third, and we travelled 
| the whole way on one whecl only, i. e. one whecl bolted to the axle, 





Further Particulars. 

“ On Saturday, August Ist, after having examined every part of the 
carriage, and found nothing injured, except what has been before sta- 
ted, and having repaired the same, Mr. Gurney ran the steamer, with 
the barouche attached to it, about two o’clock P. M. through Pulteney- 
street, Laura Place, &c. &c. tor about an hour, to ascertain whether 
the machinery was perfect. The whole worked to admiration, with 
about half the power of the engine: she ran from about nine to eleven 
miles an hour. 

Ou Monday morning, the 3d August, (to avoid any repetition of the 
affair at Melksham, Mr. Gurney having moved the carriages during 
the middle of the preceding night by horses, til! beyond the town ot 
Melksham) they arrived within six miles of Devizes. 

During this operation, the movement was very slow and tedians, 
the steamer having the same barouche attached to it, and only attended 


tired of the continual stopping, and tedious advance. At halt-past six 
A. M. Mr. Gurney having got up the steam, he started, and in order to 
get away from the manufacturing district without any chaace of further 
molestation, he laid on the full power of the engine. Such was the ra- 
pidity of the movement to Devizes, that the horses were com- 
pletely blown, and in a white lather; the post boy declared, “ that in- 
stead of going slower with the steamer, as he had expected, they tra- 
velled at such a rate, he never had such bard work in bis life as it was 
to keep up with them.” 

At the bottom of Devizes Hill, met the mail, and another coach, 
whieh stopped to witness their ascent to the top of the hill, which is 
rem ly steep ; the steamer (with the barouche iuvariably attached 
to it) ascended the hill without stopping, at the rute of from five to six 
miles an hour, On reaching the top, the passengers on the top of the 
mail cheered, and bot parties moved on respectively. 

At Devizes took in fresh coke, and were most kiudly received by the 
inhabitants, particularly Mr. Burt, who rendered peculiar assistance 
both going and returning, which induced them not to hurry. They 
therelore “et te from Devizes at aout seven o'clock, at a steady 
pace to Marlborough, where they arrived without any remarkabie 
occurrence. 

Here they were also kindly received, and great interest was expres- 
sed to know how the carriage would go up Marlborough Mill ; Mr. 
Gurney ordered the full power to be laid ou the engines, and the car. 
riage ascended to the topof the hill without stopping, at the rate of 
seven milesan hour. 

The people on foot were soon left behind, and those on horseback 
) accompanied tle steamer for several miles, showing great satisfaction 
jasthey went along. The carriage came on through Hungerford, New- 
bury, &e. at a steady pace, to Reading, where they were met, before 
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another till the japk was | Tbe rain which fell on the boiler and chimney made no 


whatever of steam or vapour, which might bave been expeenas 
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LONDONIANA. 

LOCALITIES AND CHARACTERS. 

In tonehing upon a tew of the interesting localities of the 
Tis, we do mot mean to refer to those which other pens have ».. 
commen, bat soe —_ as may just occur to our m ine 
desulory way. ey are rather our own localities than th 
great Vay of he inbabitants of London, and bave been Sean Ge 
our atie ution by persdnal observation during a residence of ™ 

tracing 


par 
Johnson and Boswell tothe Mitre Tavern, still in existenée. with 
Docior's head in plaster ornamenting the coffee-room. This & 
has been frequently commented upon by periodical writers; by; 
is another which has never, that we recollect, been noticed: it is 
no great distance from the Mitre, on the other side of the street, > 

li wasabout the yeer 1805 that we were first ushered into th 
dining-house called the Cheshire-Cheese, in Wine-office-court, |... 
known that Johnson once lodged in this court, and bought an Pt 
mous cudgel while there, to resist a threatened attack from Macphe, 
sou, the author, or editor, of Ossian’s Poems. At the time we firs, 
kaew the place (for its visitors and keepers arg long since changed {y, 
the third or fourth time), many came there who remembered Jobys. 
and Goldsmith spending their evenings in the coffee-room: old batt 
pay officers, staid tradesmen of we Parepaoes, and the tite 
iormed the principal portion of the Company; though now tgp’ 
clerks and smirking drapers occupy their seats, and they, mos ¢: 
them, have passed to that sojourn whence traveller returns no: 
Within the walls of this bumble house, many mea of considers}), 
note in their day ate, drank, aud conversed in pleasant company {y. 
gether, relaxing the elastic mind from its forced state of seriousne; 
and study, mingling “Attic taste with wine.” It is reported of Miltup 
that Le used to give up a day occasionolly to mirth and wine, and th, 
enjoyment and society of learned friends, aud then return with pew 
zest to his studies; and many men of talent formerly thought it no 
unwise to follow his example. 

Though somewbat low in the scale of dinner precedence in “they 
degenerate days,” this house [ as claims to be venerated by ity 
even withthe London ‘Tavern, where the snubbed and carbunele 
noses of aldermen imbibe the colour of the ruby from old Port api 
East Ludia particular ; and the green fat of the turtle, moistened with 
eold punch, lights up faces that remain “ everlasting bonfires ;” or with 
the luxurious Long’s, haunt of dandy puppyism and fashionably 
heartlessness, famed for Regent’s punch, and other enervating pot. 
tious ; or Brunet’s, where sauce Robert delights the foreign visitants to 
the British metropolis, humbly reminding them of Very or Beauyi. 
liers, ommipoteut in cookery. eit is the Cheshire fumed for steaks, 
and chops, and wine, that Rota a respectable rank in the bibaclow 
seale among the sous of the quill, who issue from the bullion-vaults of 
Theeadneedle-street at the hour of five; or the student of small means, 
who crosses to dine from the dingy squares and nooks of the Temple, 
where Law sits eternally brooding on her throne of sophistry. planning 
vengeance for crime and entanglement for the unwary, gulpbing dows 
ancient absurdities, and balancing the warm biood of life, er usurped 
prope y, against a yard of broadcloth or forty-shillings’-worth of man- 
millinery. 

Few in this vast city know the alley in Fleet-street which leads (9 
the saw-dusted floor and shining tables ; those tables of mahogany, 
parted by green-curtained seats, and bound with copper rims to tun 
the edge of the knife which might perchance assall them durings 
warm debate ; John Bull having a propensity to commit such oak 
tions in the ‘torrent, tempest, and whirlwind” of argument. Thov- 
sands have never seen the homely clock that ticks ever the chimney, 
nor the capacious, hospitable-looking fre-place under, both as they 
stood half a century ago, when Fleet-street was the emporium of lite. 
rary tvlent, and every coffee-house was distinguished by some chane- 
ter of note who was regarded as the oracle of the company. 

In those times, the sons of literature were a more jovial race thant 
present, and felt, from a similarity of pursuits, a more kindly affection 
towards each other: now, they are a scattered brood, not often forn- 
ing a society of themselves; but this perhaps contributes to ther 
freedom of thought ard action, their former gregariousness havio: 
aided in keeping up a spirit of humiliation. Patronage was then |s 
vogue, and the great in rank were looked upto as the guardians of the 


ock. 

The older visitors of the house were fond of sitting in particul 
corners, always came at a certain hour, and were as well known to 
other visitants as the waiters themselves. Courtesy ever made wy 
for the fixtures of the olden time, and he who had knowingly occt 
pied one of their favourite seats, immediately resigned it on their 
entrance. 

Among these was old Colonel L—e, in person short and thick s'. 
He often sacrificed copiously to the jolly god, in his box bebind tle 
door; he was a great smoker, and had numbered between sevenly 
and eighty years. Early in the evening he was punctually at bis post 
he called for his pipe and his “ go of rack,” according to his diurs! 
custom ; and surveying first the persons at his own table, and ther 
those in other parts of the room, he commouty sat a few minutes it 
silence, as if waiting the stimulating effect of the tobacco to wind 0p 
his conversational powers, or perhaps he was bringing out defised 
images from the dim reminiscences which floated in his sensorium. 
a stranger were near, he commonly addressed him with all an old 90! 
dier’s freedom, on some familiar topic which little needed the formal> 
ties of a set introduction; but soon changed the subject, and com 
menced fighting “ bis battles o'er again.” He talked much of Minder 
and the campaigns of 1753 and 59. He boasted of having carried the 
colours of the 20th regiment, that bore the brunt of the day there, #0! 
mainly contributed to ebtain a “ glorious victory,” as Southey, in bs 
days of uncourtliness, called that of Blenheim. ~ But thong thas for 
of showing “ how fields were won,” he was equally delighted wit 
recounting bis acquaintance with more peaceful subjects. Me bed 
known Johnson and Goldsmith, together with the list of worthies wh? 
honoured Fleet-street by making it their abode between thirty #04 
forty years before, and were at that time visitants of the house. “A' 
this very table,” said be, speaking of that which is situated on te 





| they entered the town, by the late Mayor and several other gentlemea 
an horseback and ir carriages, who received them with the greatest | 
civility, and eceompanied them through the town, where they were | 
greeted in a peculiar manner. 

Turee persons got up behind, in additionto the usual number, inaking 
in the whole ceven, and proceeded about three miles. Caine on to| 
Cranford Bridge steadily, where they arrived at a quarter past five 
o'clock P. M.; thus making the distance of eighty-two miles, (from six 
miles the Bath side of Devizes to Cranfurd Bridge,) in eleven hours, 
including all stoppages. 

The whole journey was performed without the slightest accident or 
stoppage. 

It wasobserved by every person, that no horse took any notice of | 
|the carriage the whole journey. Nothing perhaps can pessibly con-| 
vey so satisfactory a proof of the confidence of ate | person, botw in | 
| 





| 

the machinery and safety of the whole asthe fact that three of the 

engineers and two of the gentlemen fell into a sound sleep at different 

times during their homeward journey 

" he opinion of Mr. Gurney and all the engineers is that the ma-| 

| chinery isin better order frum the work it has had than it was at stert- 

ing. As the proof of it, the journey from Devizes to Cranford Bridge 

was made in four bours less time returning than it was going, and! 

the carriage seemed to work with more ease the latter part of the | 
| journey. : 

The heavy rain which fell during the afternoon drenched them com- 

pictely, but made no sortof difference to the progress of the carriage 








right-hand behind the dvor, “Jolinson used always to sit when ve 
came here, and Goldsmith also. I knew them well. Johnson over 
awed us all, and every one became silent when he spoke.” The Co. 


| lonel observed of Goldsmith, «That no one would have thoug't 


much of him from bis company, though he had a great name in the 
world.” 

The Colonel also knew something of Churchill, described bim * 
by no means prepossessing in person, and one of the last who cow! 
have been supposed capable of writing as he wrote. The Colonel, i", 
his old age, imagined he too had a taste for poetry, and boasted © 
Goldsmith's baving asserted (perhaps jokingly) that he possessed * 
talent fer writing verse. This idea working in his mind for years, he! 
induced him to print, in his old age, what he called, to the best of By 
recollection, “ A Continuation of the Deserted Village.” He alway 
brought a copy with him of an evening, and was fond of referring” 
it, and passing it round for the company to look at—a weakness p®' 
donable in a garrulous old man. On revisiting the house, for old & 
quaintance sake, after an absence of some years from London, ms 
sed him from his accustomed place, which I observed to be occd 
by asiranger. On inquiry, I found that he was departed to weer 
human vanity and human wisdom are upon a level, and where mas * 
alike deaf to the voice of literary and military ambition. ike 

A number of peculiar characters unknown to fame, and not 
Colonel L——, interested in war or literature, I also remember 
whom I saw no more. Mr. ——, “a fellow of infinite jest,” © = 
ing his age, but of that class of character for which London is ff 
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able. He had accumulated thousands i business, abuut five 


istant, and came every evening to spend a few to make the Tower a place of durable . Diverging 
— he occasional wask farther into the city had tae. = Tower-sireet a tittle to the eh, on ent ou Tower-bill, the ing evening, in the hour that is so y to the contemplativa of - 
ost cixent of his excarsions for forty years. save when, on bie * where the scaffold formerly stood, newr south-western angle | objects of gnigetty. 
men we ventured as for es (slingion or Hackney ; but this 10 nic the iron palisadoes the plantation. From an accurate map| Anotheref the fine old localities of London is the neighbourbood of 
was e journey, and supplied a topic uf conversation tor the rest of t the tower and its precinets the reign of Blizabeth, the houses | the chureh af St. Saviour, Southwark. This is one of the noblest and 
week, Uneducated, but poring ee tradesmanlike sense, ¥ on the side of Barking Church Ovenpied precisely the same frontage | largest chufehes in London, and when the new London Bri ts On 
- vd vain of his wealib, he was still 908 Ui | (bey did (hen, and it is pretty easy to discover its exact sile. These t from the approach on the ugh 


; i rsimonious, at 
poe “ihe was very proud of his honours as a Common C 
nan, and was an oracle on civic affairs. Ie almost knew by heart the 
i Whittington to Curtis, lamented the dis of 
the nds, and verily believed the Lord Mayor's chain to the 
most enviable dignity on earth. He descauted much on the ol 
}720, aad looked upon them as of as much consequence to England as 
the Catiline conspiracy was to Rome. He often described tue confla- 
‘ration of Newgate, and praised the valour of the volunteers in Broad- 
“treet, as unsurpassed in the annals of ancient or modern cities. He 
knew Wilkes in the days of his glory, and had given Beckforda vote lor 
the mayorality. His very faith was tinged with the hue of citizenshi » 
and be believed all who resided out of the Lills of mortality to be Tittle 
better than “the wicked.”’ He had also disappeared, in the midst of 
pis calealations, at an advanced age, while talking of a retiremegt @pon 
jis fortane. Dr. ——, the incomprebensible, the insrutable De. ——, 
was another visitant. In person, he was formed between what we may 
imagine of Dominie Sampson and Don Quixote, baving the Calvanistic 
scholarship and square-toes of the one, with the sinewy leanness aud 
jong face of the other; indeed, as Burns says, bis nose and chin 
«threatened ither.” His atrabilarious counienance must have been | 
mnost appalling to bis patients, for he might have seemed to versonily 
the king of terrors bimself by no great stretch of ana His eyes 
had asiow, stop-wateh kind of motion; he even winked them fer more 
deliberately than the most deliberate of other men; his pace was fune- 
veal, and if naked, be would have been the counterpart of Mister Jus- 
tice Shallow—* for all (ue world like a forked radish, with a head fan- 
tistically carved upon it witha knife.” On entering, be uniformly 





ouly being removed after an execation. 








Neve coatr.ou 


dungeou, of all the exiremes ot human existence, 


scalfold-posts were fixtures in the ground, the planks that covered them 
. They remeined there uatil | d 
the revolution, and consisted of four upright pieces of wood at right 
angles, having two shorter posts on the western side, whieh latter most 
probably supported the hose steps, to ascend which, Sir ‘Mho- 
mas More asked assistance of the Lieutenant of the Tower, saying, 
“ Friend, help me up, and when I come down again let me shitt for 
wysell,” and to the executioner, that “ he would get little credit by | f 
Finan og tim his meek was so short.” There fell also his (riend 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who lingered’ year in the Tower, de- 
prived even of clothing, for refusing to acknowledge that 
monster of crime, Henry, to be God's vicegerent upon earth. On that 
place, now trod over by thousands daily, unconscious of its former 
use, Most state criminals of rawk put to death in public suffered, from 
1367 to the Revolution of 1688; while some, known to Le objects of 
the most particular regard of the people, were exeented within the 
Tower. Ona better order of things being introduced, and an impar- 
tial system of justice, it was still used as a place of execation for 
state criminals il 1745, whea the Scottish lords were executed there. 
Since that year a different punishment, and views more consistent 
wit hamanity,bave caused these melancholy exhibitions to be chang- 
ed both in mode and situation. There died Cromwell Earl of Essex 
without having had a trial, Lord Guildford Dudley, the virtuous Earl 





singled out a particular peg on which to hang his large-brimmed hat ; 
and if he found it occupied, he would remove the intruder, ai take 
possession of his favourite, heedtess of giving offence. Ile had deeply 
studied the mysteries of his profession, and bad imbibed a notion that 
most diseases were the effeets of mental impressions, acting upon or- 
ganical tormation :—bence, be oftener occupied himself with examining 
the causes, than studying the eure of disorders. His heart was gene- 
yous and kind, and be seemed to have little regard for money. His vir- 
tues lay deep under a heap of reverse appearances, rough nanners, end 


apparent surliness of temper, that many gave him no credit lor possess- 


ing any. He wasa great enemy to administering tov much medicine 
io his patients; whence it is probable that the havoc he made among 
the lives of his fellow-creatures was much Jess than that committed by 
his brethren ot Warwick College in general, with whom he wasalways 
al variance. He treated the Branonian theory with great eantempt, 
and ranked some noted names in the medical world little above San- 
grado in nosological science. He often asserted that merit in a physi- 
cian had little to do with the extent of his practice. A hypochoudriaca! 
virgin of fitty-five in the circles of fashion, or a scrofulous peer, whose 
hereditary Liood was unimpeachable, he insisted were the best projec- 
tors of a medical tyro into the orbit of fashionable practice. There 
the credit of euring a disease that never existed, olten, he afterted, 
make a man’s fortune. , 

Perhaps there was something sarcastic in such remarks, but they had 
a large portion of truth. The Doctor was also a great political dis- 
putant, and foiled many an antagonist, solely by the deliberate coolness 
of his replies, and the use of monosylialbles, thrown into the debate at 
his adversary's weak points with admirable tact. 

I will mention but one more,the Rev. Mr. , Whose dapper ro- 
tundity of paunch and oiliness of composition were not sufficient to 
neutralise the acerbity of histemper. On one subject alone be was 
always good-humoured, and that subject was cookery. Lle came fre- 
quently to enjoy bis beefsteak, with a bottle of sauce of his own com- 
position in bis pocket. 
that is, ii regarded qnantity less than quality; hence he was rather an 
epioure than a would dilate with placid, selfemjelac- 
lion, for aw hour, apon mingling sauces, and preparing made-disties. It 
Was positively an enjoymentto see bim get ready fee eating: his pee- 
paration was infinite—the first taste, the smack of the tongue, the atti- 
tide, the sensual deiight he seemed to experience, struck every beliol- 
der, and suspended the knife and fork of the most hungry. Lis own 





eyes were fixed all the time upon the gravy, aud the morsel lie was | 


just bathing in it, while his lips unconsciously smiled in joyous ex- 
pectation of the approaching regalement. A significant look would 
sometimes appear in the faces of the company at What was styled “ the 
parson’s leading,” but they were unobserved by him in the carnestuess 
with which be exercised his favourite vocation. 

‘There were other elderly characters, of whom I might make men- 
tion. that figured at the same place of entertainment, not one of whom 
] recognised again alter an absence of twenty years, when old associa- 
tions induced me to visit it for the last time. New faces filled every 


hos——a fresh generation appeared, which seemed to have pushed the | 


jormer “ from their seats.” Asin human life, the revolvement of a lit- 
tle time effeets great changes; so, from being the haunt of the Johnsons 
and Goldsmiths, and these who remained of that day, the dining-room 
was become, even to me, the resort of unknown men, who dreamed 
not of Johnson, but of the Three per Cents. India Bonds, and en- 
grossed parchments. 

Notwithstanding the pleasures derived from retrospective 


Ward realities of life. 


hus its curreat legend. 


His appetite was not aldermanic, but dainty, | 


lances, 

the mass of mankind seldom leok that way, being ocenpied with the | Sir Walter Raleigh was conGned for ten years, and where he wrote 
cares of existence. and without leisure to dwell upon the straight-for- 
The truth of this is more evideot in the metro- ie 
polis than in the country, where every noted spot or castellated rnin | less otticr great names are couner ted with the Tower 
What place is more remarkable for historical | 





| without a trial, her gray locks hanging over her shoulders, tilt, after 
| many fruitless blows aimed at ber neck by the executioner, the race 
| that bad swayed the scepire of England for three hundred years, was 
| extinguished by « successful stroke. There poor Anna Boleyn smiled 
at the shortness of her weck for the headsman’s purpose. One might 
| ill a volume with the mournful list of names belonging to England's 
best blood that died there. Instead of enumerating others, it may be 
vest tofollow the path over which their headless trunks were convey- | 
ed back to their former place of captivity. There is something very 
imposing in the massy buildings of the Tower gates and their quadre- 
ple guards, on passing under the low, heavy, Gothic portels, which 
lead to it, and which have conducted so many, as Shakspeare has it, 
“Tu make a bloody supper in the tower.” 

Dungeons and bastiles, inquisition and tortare, rush upon the mind, 
and one thinks of the English Lord Chancellor, who, flaming hot in 
his zeal for the name of miscalled religion, like later Lord Chaneel- 
lors, insisted that the Lieutenant of the Tower should tighten the 
rack yet more on which the tender limbs of the beautiful Anne Askew | 
be so and on the Lieuteuant’s refusal to do so, actually doing 
it himself! 
Now, indeed, most of these unpleasant ideas are dissipated. Within 

| the fourth gate, either after passing the mg | 
info the open space before the Lieutenant's house, with the great 
| White Tower in front, or after passing the Record, aud other Govern- 
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what it ts said to contain, isa fine ct m the gloom of 


ished, _ be made a noble ot 
side. It tea positive disgrace 
structure, tnd the solidity 
holds it with admiration. 
there are several very 


within ite walls. Its date is believed to be anterior to I 
All the ‘iton'E hn 


singulor, also of the theatre. 


Shakspeare trod the stage. Nor must the venerable 
pd «a will soon disappear for ever, end which, however 
score 
ments, and what not. ‘The reflection thai for so many ages it stood 
the only connexion between the two shores gives iis present mutilated 
form no small degree of interest 
above the centre arch of the new bridge will be much finer thea the: 
from the ofd, the elevation being greaier. The scene from the old 
bridge is Severtheless unique, an am (hat from the other bridges 
m 


may 
It is « fine spot to linger about at an early hour, before the 
throng its pavements, and noise and bustle distract the attention. A 


of Surrey, one of oar exrly poets, the politic Strafford, and the ener- | gate on the Southwark side formerly defended the , and t wa 
getic Sir H Vane, whose last address to the being feared, Generelt wot! serrated with human heads, if old pictures are to be ere 
Was drowned by the noise of drams, placed round the scaffold for that | dited. beholder of it now can hardly believe that a double row 
purpose : and there fell the patriotic and heroic Sydney,” whose un- | of b on this bridge about fourscore years ago, and that « 
just attainder was afterwards reversed. The innoceat and venerable in the centre was the only thoroughfare for Passenger: 
Countess of Salisbury, the last of the line of the Plantagenets, also, | In one Of the arches was a chapel, in which several pevsons wer: 
who ran round the scaffold, and refused to lay her head on the block | interred, 


Tower and coming } 
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it be soffered to 

ilapidated state by the parishioners. The auiny annem ie Po the 
of ils walls, strike the stranger who first be 

In this charch lies old Gower the poet, and 

curious relics of the olden time scattered abou | 


d along the river near it towards Blockfriars’ 


Ned with pemains celebrated in the annals of the church, end, what i: 





It was nO great way off that the Globe Theatre once siood. where 
of London 


by the lovers of antiquity, is little to Le lamented on th 


of or utility; its history involving battles, fires, tourne 


It is probable that the view from 





be nobler, there is not one of the M as novel or 


uresque 
erow d- 


——— 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN’S WEDDING DRESSES. 
From the Court Journal. 

The superb trousseau, which bes just been completed in Paris for 
the ang he ew ot Spain, excites so lively an interest and curiosity 
am Parisian elegantes, that we are y int enabled tu 
furnish our English fewale readers with an accurnte dese of the 
priocipal articles of which it consisis. The whole has been executed 
under the direction of the celebreted Madame Minetie, who, in thi: 
instance, bes evinced a degree of taste and taleat which will not 1 
little enbapee the reputation she previously enjoyed in the world u: 


The dress for the marriage ceremony is com of British lace 
and may be regarded asa perfect chef-d’ eurre, both in design and exc 
cution. The skirt is trimmed with a very deep beaded rolent, above 
whieb sare fastened ;—the whole trimming ascending to the 
height of knee. The bouquets which encircle the robeare also 
continued upthe front, becoming gradually smaller as they ascend to 
the waist. The bosom is trimmed with « double fall of lace. Thc 
body plain, and the sleeves en berels. 

Another remarkable beautiful dress is of white figured Lionde, also 
trimmedwih a very deep rolant. Lt is of a very large striped patter: 
The body and sleeves are similar (o those of the lace dress above de» 


oribed, 





ment offices in modern taste, bustle and business alone prevail. The 
| space between the gates and the moat, however, is sufficiently gloomy, 


| and has struck chill upon the heart of many an unhappy state prisoner | 


las he was conducted across its narrow road. About the entranee lit- 


| tle that is modern is seen, and it is here that the mind becomes impres- | 


}sed with the aspect of the place to a degree of melancholy. The 
Linck dilapidated bye-ward tower, and the drawbridge ; the antique- 
| looking yeomen atthe gate; the Bloody Tower, as it is called, ((hongh 
| noone can tell why, untess if was from Sir J. Overbury having perish- 
ed there :) the porteufis yel remalnhrg, which points down We shar, 
| terminations, threatening the assailant, and the gates of ouk, sindded 
with iron and crumbling to decay, are yet perfect enough to show the 
| precautions, (now so futile.) by which, in former times, they songhi to 
| render their fortresses impregnable ‘The last time te portcullis wae 
lowered was under the administration of Lord Sidmouth, when This- 
| (lewood was imprisoned there. A little higher up, and on the other 
side, isthe gete under which prisoners were conveyed by water to 
| their dungeons immediately from the river.’ Wt was on that gate that 
}the beads of persons put to death were exhibited on stakes alter pic ke 
ling, to preserve them as long as possible from (he action of the wea- 
i ther, according to the barbarous and ridiculous manners of the times 
li was under that gate Que:n Elizabeth entered a prisoner, and while 
entering exclaimed, “ Tiere landeth as true a subject, being @ prisoner, 
as ever landed on these stairs, and before God I speak it.” 

One of the most painfally interesting sights in the fortress is the 
room in what is called the Beauchamp Tower, where many illustrious 
prisoners were confined, and the sad inscriptions it contained on the 
walls. Many of these, alterations and time have obliterated, “ Jane,” 
| supposed to lhe Jane Grey, was once visible, but destroyed in altering 
awindow “Jolin Dadley” was over the fire-place, one of Guitdford 
Dudley's brothers. Numerons scraw!s still remain visible 
enter the White Tower, and see the small space where the illastrious 


me- 
Sydney, Bacon, and number- 


it feel the force of recollections, 


Russell, 


| his History of the World, and ' 
jlancholy and touching. Essex 


The Kings of England formerly passed some days in it after their 


event, the sufferings of buman nature, and the crimes of rulers. thau | Accession, for it was once not less celebrated for revel than for crime, 


the © ‘Towers of Julius,” as Gray styles them, 


is pursuing his aveeation. 


tails the real facts connected with them. 


there are @ thousand recollections of events generally painful, but a!] | course to stratagem to strike the fatal blow 
nieresting, which seem by most people entirely forgotten. There. not , into an old 
only victve and heroism, but female innocence and beauty, lave been | awaited impatiently 


‘ered up a hecatomb to the base passions of ferocious despotism 


‘There, the patriot with @ brow of indignant virtue, and a saind haming | being 
wilh holy zeal for the weliare of his fellow man, has smiied under the 


, In London, the artisan | for fete and splendour than lor tragic horror. 

performs his daily task on the very threshold of departed regality ; as | prisoned at one time the Kings of France 
in Crosby Hail, in Bishopsgate, for example. or in some other spot vnce , afier the lhattle of Uexham, Larry was impr 
reuowned, wholly unconscious of the iiune-lallowed locality wuere be 
So much of forgetiainess is there in these 
respects in London, that even the self-important cicerone, wh@extorts 
vis beggarly fee tor exhibiting our public buildings, scarcely ever de- : 
In the Tower of London | them ou the executioner, so affected him, he was 


aud Scotland There 
jsoned, and there he 
j ultimately died, in 1471. ’he list of its illustrious prisoners would Gil 
a volume. 
In the Chapel are interred many of the enfi rere from recal ven 
igeance; among ther Aana Boleyn, whose beautitul eyes as he torned 
obliged to have re- 
Her body was thrown 
arrow-ease, and interred, while her execrable huseliand 
at Richmond the sound of the guns that told him 
lof her execution. The appeal of Anna Boleyn to Heaven, on her 
sentenced to die, is one of the most beautifol on record 


Pather! O Creator! thou who art the way, the truth, and the life, thoa 


Hic, and put te seal of blood (o the testament of his principles. There, | knowest that I have not deserved this death 1° 


‘be tailhtul and aprigit minister bas found his prison and his grave | 


irom the eceptered and ungratelal hand, too forgivingly saluted wher 
raised (0 strike ihe annihilating blow ;" and there, too, the “ diadem 
encire i¢ 


pientiiude of power, and the next sunk under the arm of the assassin 


Hut there are recoticctions of o livelier kind atiached to the Power: « 
fone race of our princes kept conrt there, and among them oor Fifth | to steangers by the hired 


Harry and third Edward. Within its walls those two Seourzes o 
irr ace 
prizes to (he vieturs at the tournament, when mailed heroes 
‘ Drauk the red wine through the helmet barr'd,” 
and the ;roud erwsader 
‘* Le easque sur le front, et le orois sur le eein,”’ 


reiged in his stately courser, end dismounted to bend the knee to | than Sydney baring b 


beauty 


Thus the union of grandeur and misery, of the pelace anc 


* Reed the fete of Cromvvel! Parl of Essex, in ute 


brow” hws one moment stood exalted in the pride and entire | of the Record Office. 


welcomed shout and reveiry,” and fair dames disirivuted. armour according fo its real age, & most 


The statements made by those who show the Tower are searcely any 
‘of them correct, and the stranger W ill dowell to make himself master 
history of the Tower, written by Mr. B ryley, 
A few judix ious notes (even that work will ena- 
that ic interesting there, scarcely 


] 
- jof that very excellent 
| 


r : ; 
ble Lim to form atrue eet.muate ol # 1 
y of the portion most interesting io an hietorical view being thown 


an * ‘ 
guides to this grent national curtotity. 


{ | Meyrick Las been emplo 


, was so capable of undertaking as that learned autiquary. 


| 
| 


i ied, and desiring him 
jown; an incident Bo: 
j act.on 


Who can | 


In the Tower were im- | 


1 | the middle of the erm by a band. 


“O 


Dr. | 
ved by the Duke of Wellington to arrange the 
‘ jadicious rtep, which Ho one 


The old 


“ What noble scenes for history-painting may be drawn from our 
annals. Where is a more noble and inspiring subject for the pencil 
isarm to the flagitious Jeffries on being condemn- 
to feel whether bis pulse beat quicker thon his 
surpassed ig greatness @ effect by eny Roman 


























































Of several elegant robes of India muslin, one is trimmed with Br 
lish, and another with Mechtin Ince. One or two ere ofmamented 
| with the most delicate needlework; among these there is one which 
presents a peculiarly novel effect, ‘I'he robe ts edged with a very 
broad bem, upon which is embroidered a beautiful pattern consisting 
of bunebes of wheat. Above and below the hem is a lace flowece 
ebout hath @ quarter deep, nod on the robe above the upper flounce 
the « idered bunches of wheat ave repeated. All these dresser» 
are mathe short sleeves, but they have loug mide slegyer to Le 
adap et nf ae . 2 atin 
Severat piplisses of muslin exbibit the most exqulsitertaste. “They 
are all trimmed with either lace or needlework of the most beauti{y 
| patterns Some ace lined with pink and some with amber sati: 
One, which is intended to be worn over a lining of rose-coloured satin 
is bordered with needlework of a Greeien patiern. 1 is made shor: 
| reaching very little below the knee, in the tunic form, ned is trim 
med round the bottom with a very deep lace, which fills wp the inter 
| val between the edge of the pelisse, and Liat of the satin ander-drers 
|The sleeves are immensely full, and the collar consists of severn' 
| descending poitts edged with needlew ork and lace. 
| Another pelisse is of Beuted India mustin, lined with vapour-colonr 
led satin, and fastened up the front with bows of v r-coloare:| 
| gauze ribbon. The waist-band consists of a shaded ribbon, and 
the ruche round the neck is interspersed with loops of the same ribbon 
Some pelisses of figured jneonnet muslin are trimmed with a doubl: 
row of necdlework set on full. In general, a good deal of trimmin 
either of lace or needlework, is placed at the ie of the hem, whic! 
| has a very pretty effect, and is exceedingly becoming to the footeand 
ancle. 
| ‘There are four beautiful cachemere dresses: one white, with a bor 
| derof large palm leaves; another sprigged pattern on a yellow groun:! 
with a border of palmes arlequens; a third puce colour, and a fourt) 
|white. These latter are both of striped patierns, and edged with » 
| doulle row of palin leaves curiously shaded, ‘The cachemere dresse> 
j are oll made with full bodies aud short sleeves ornamented with point: 
| Lo some, however, are added wide long sleeves of blonde, 
| Arobe of Linck sprigged Wlonde, to be worn over & toste-coloure:! 
satin stip; the shiris trimmed with a deep volant, (he body with blonde 
| the sleeves short 
| A-robe of vapour-coloured palmericnne, beautifully trimmed witb 
embroidery in shaded silk. 
| A gauze dress, thickly sprigged with gold, is a perfect model of ele 
Li istrimmed with « broad blonde founce, Gnished at top with, 
A similer cord is aleo placed at the bottom of the hem 





gnuice 
' gold cor d 
1A triple fall of blonde surrounds the bosom; and over the short 
| sleewes are wide vriental sleeves of blonde, drawn end confined 2! 


| In the vast assortment of exquisite lingeries, the pocket-bandker- 
l chicls are slike remarkatle lor their profusion and eleganee. In add: 
ltion to many of a wore simple kind, there are twelve dozen rich |» 
| embroidered, im patierns esliibiting endless variety. ‘The eipbers, Acc 
|in the corners are curious specumens of elaborate and delicate needic 
|work. ‘This part of the trouseau alone would occupy the sttention 
lof the ewrious for several hours. i 
| ‘The Queen's morning-caps are of bionde or British lace, trimmed F 
with pink, blue, or cherry-cooured ribbons. 

The peculiar delicacy and costiiness of many of the dresses and 
other articles of millinery prepared tor the royal bride, render it ne 
| cessary thal the greatest care shonid observed, both ia packing ani! 
lunpecking them. Madame Minette, therefore, alier ing (hem sale- 
ly despetebed from Paris, proposes setting off for Madrid, there to TF 
superiniend the unpacking and the srrangement of the various articies 
io the Queen's wardrobe. 


_— 
LOVE AT A GLIMPSE. 
Fome years ago there used to be out, upon the streetgof Glas 
gow, a man whose intellects hed onsetiied upon # very strange 
account, When s youth, be bed happened to pass « acrow dy | y- 
1 ed (BofougBtare—s hay whose estreme beauty, hoogh by the 
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intervention of a veil, and seen but for a moment, made an indelible 
impression upon his mind. ‘This lovely Vision shot rapidly him, 
ond was in am instant lost amidst the common-place crowd through 
whieh it moved, He was so confounded by the tumult of his feelings 
that he could not pursee, oreven attempt to see it again. Yet he uever 
allerwards forgot it. 

With a mind tall of distracting t and a heart filled alternate- 
ly with gushes of pleasure and of pain, the man slowly leit the spot 
where he had remained for some minutes as it were thunder-truck. 
Je soon after, without beiag aware of what be wished, or what he was 
doing, found himself again at the place. He came to the very spot 
where be had stood when the lady passed, mused for some time about 
ut, went to a little distance, and then back as he had come when he met 
the exquisite subject of his reverie i 





with the idea that this might recall her to the spot. She came not—he | 


telt diseppointed ; be tried again—still she abstained from ing. He 
continued to traverse the place till the evening, when the became 
deserted, By-and-by, he was left altogether alone. He then saw that 
all his fond efforts were in vain, and he left the silent lonely street at 
midnight, witha soul as desolate as that gloomy terrace. 

For weeks afterwards he was never off the street. Le wandered 
hither and thither throughout the town, like aforiorn ghost. In parti- 
culer he often visited the place where be had first seen the object of 
Lis absivacted thoughts, as if he considered that be bad a betier chance 
of seeing her there than any where else. Ie frequented every place 
of public ammsement to which be could purchase admission; and he 
made a tour of ej! the churches inthe town. All was in vain. He 
never again placed his eyes upon that angelic countenan She was 
over present in bis mental opties—but she never appeared in a tangible 
torm. Without ber essential presence, all the world besides was to 
him a blank—a wilderness, 

Maduess invariably takes possession of the mind which broods over- 
mugh or overdong upon the engrossing idea. So did it ve with 
thissingular lover. ile grew innocent, as tlic people of this country 
tenderiy phrase it. bis insanity, however, was little than mere 
obsteaction. The course of his mind was stopped at a point. 
After this be made no further progress in any intellectual attainment. 
ile acquired no new ideas, His whole soul stood still, [le was like a 
clock stopped at a particular hour; with some things, too, about him, 
which like the motionless indices of that machine, pointed out the date 
of the interruption. As, for instance, he ever after wore a peculiarly 
jeng-backed and high-mecked coat, as wellas a neck-cloth of a particu- 
Inv spot, being the fashion of the year when he saw the lady. Indeed 
be wes a sort of liviag memorial of the dress, gait, and manners of a 
tormer doy. It wos evident thet he clung with a degree of fondness 
to everything that bore relation to the great incident of bis lile— 
Nor could he endure any thing that tended to cover up or screen from 
tis recollection that glorious yet melancholy circumstance. He hed 
the same feeling of veneration for that day—that ci ot “and 
for himeelf, as be then existed—whieh caused the chivalrons lover of 
former times to preserve upon bis lips, as long as he could, the ima- 
ue delight which they had drawn from the touch of his mistress’s 

o 


When I last saw this unfortunate person he was getting old, and 
seomed still more deranged than formerly. Every female whom he 
met on the street, if at all -looking, he gazed at with an 
‘ anxious expression, and n she had possed, he uswally 
stood atill a few moments and mused, with his eyes cast upon the 
ground, It was remarkable that he gazed most anxiously upon women 
whose ages and figures most y resembled that of his unknown 
mistress at the time be had seen her, and that he did not appear to make 
allowance fox the years which had pessed since his eyes met that 
vision. "This was pert of his madness. Strange power of love !~—In- 
«omprehensible mechanism of the human heart !—£dinburgh Literary 
Journal. 
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THE WIG. 

It isa lamentable feature in this age of intellect and inmovation, 
that te wig—that venerable appendage of Bench and Bar—is looked 
on with an evil eye by many eminent members of the Bar itself, 
and of them more than by his Stajesty® ame Attor- 
ney-G |, who, on divers cowacivns imiecly, Das ma lestet? a feel- 
io the wig, which some people might denominate “ an 
mae taypatience of the wig’’—albeit be hath himself the reputa- 
tion of Being strongly addicted to Whiggism. Whether this impa- 
tie dislike of the wig, arises from the original cost of the 
—yet that’s not mach; or from the expense of keeping the wig in 
et that’s not much; or from the tendency of the wig to de- 
range a natural and tashionably-arranged crop—which certainly is 
something; or whether they are anxious (o do away with the prevail- 
fog notion, that the wisdom lieth in the wig, instead of the wearer 
thereof ; certain it is that the fall of the wig is contemplated as a con- 

summation almost devoutly to be wished. 

Now ail this Is extremd@y angrateful and injudicious—ungrateful in 
the elderly members of the protession, and ijudicir in the younger 
ones; for the wig has done, is doing, and will continue to do, good 
service to all of them; provided they will but retain it. The wig 
giveth dignity to countenances in which dignity doth not naturally 
abide. wig giveth an appearance of wisdom and learning to 
heads in which wisdom never dwelt and into which learning conld 
never gain admittance. The wig giveth to unfledged youth the sem- 
tlance of maturity; and, moreover, the wig covereth a multitude of 
organic craniological malformations, whict), if left uncovered, would 
inevitably keep theit owners briefess—now that almost every attorney 
in the tand is skilled in eraniology.—(‘This is a great point in favour of 


the wig, and ought to be saved if all the others fail.)—The wig also | environs of Damietta, in Lower Egypt, whence this scourge, less fatal 
preventeth the uadue evaporation of learning; which, but for the | than the yellow fever, because it is easy to restrain and avoid it, spreads 
wig, might go off insensibly by a thousand nameless pores, instead of | itself throughont all the provinces of the Ottoman empire. But the 


being ready for delivery through the proper aperture when wanted 
Moreover, the wig, being always ready, it giveth the young Barrister 
time for the -— of the law: which time, if wigs were not, would be 
spent in the application of bears’-grease and curling fluids to the hairs 
which nature had given him:—In reference to which application of 
bears’-grease, &c., it may be as well to quote a case in point, as we 
tind it tnid dowa in North's Translation ot the Ap@ontopoaotion, vol. i. 
folio 575. 

* Plutarch, in his Apothegmes, saith that Philyppe, Kynge of Mace- 
dony, created for Judge of a province a trende ot hys; whb, after he 


nys heade, than in workinge or studyinge his bookes. Kynge Phy- 
tippe beinge enfourmed of the vanytye and insolencye of this Judge. 
revoked ye pewer which he had given him; and when the Judge 
com ed to all of the wronge and grefe whyche was done unto 
hym, Ayn Phylippe sayed unto hym—'E gave thee that office, | 
thinkyageé that thou wert Vertuons, sage, honest, and also a man wel | 
oe and me thinketh thou rather oceupiest thyselfe in behold- 
v thy persone, than in governynge wel my commonwealthe: for | 
the Judge oughte to be so occupyed in the admynistraciou of the com- 
monweaithe that he shoulde have ao leisure, at any time, to Keame bys | 
heade.'—These words the cood Kynge Phyllippe spake unto ye Judge | 
whom he d of hys office for beinge too tyne and dylygente in 
Keamyuge bis head and (rimmynge bys persone.” i 
Thus we see, that the days of good King Phillip, more than two 
thousand years ago, @ fine fat Judgeship was irrevocably lost for the i 
waat of that very thing which (be incipient Jadges of the present day 
are *0 anxious to get rid ofs—te wit, the Mig; for there can be no | 
question that had wigs beed worn in the Macedonian Courts, this par- | 
tle Judge would have worn a wig Lkewise :—consequently he | 
would have had no inducement to spend time ia combing his hair: | 
¢ nitty he would have had more time to aitend to the duties of | 
wie Sudigeship ‘—cousequeatly be would ae, retained hig Judgesbip ;— 







ly deluding himself | 


: who, val | Turks only, and it contains the famous mosque called by the same 
saw hym selfe in such office, occupyed himself more in Keminynge | 


' 
and cheerful position. 





instead of wiich he lost 
accruing were lost 0 his beirs, and executors for ever— 
and all for the lack of » Wig!—We, therefore, in the expressive lan- 
guage of Thomson, conclude and say :— 
Ye learned Lawyers, rencrate the wis ! 
yet your heads, ~ long descending necks, 
orse-hair spread lo our ’ 

Laxurinat and TSereked ad ee pce By 
Far through its stapid turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns, and by # thousand ways 

Sends all the cash of life into your chests ; 
So with superior boon, may your great skill, 

Exuberant, the Law’s dear pour 
| O’er every land; your well breech’d clients strip ; 
And be the absorbang drainery of, a world | 

oe 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, POLITICAL, AND MILITARY 
OBSERVATIONS ON CONSTANTINOPLE AND 
TUE THRACIAN BOSPHORUS. 

Constantinople, situated at 41 deg. north latitude and 29 deg. east 
longitude from Paris, is placed at the eatremity of a couoter-fort that 
forms partof a chain of high hills, which, ruuning along the shores 
of the Black Sea, of the Bosphorus, and of the Propontis, joins Mount 
Heeinus to Vie formation of this counter-fort is such, that 
\bree-tourths of the houses of the city have a view of the sea, Some 
large ravines, deepened by the rain, serve as outlets to the waters of 
the fountains, and divide the irregular base ov which this city is built 
into seven parts or hills, thus giving it a physical similitude to ancient 
Rome. Constantinople, formerly celebrated under the name of By- 
zaniium, became more populous and more important as soon as Con- 
stantine, sensible of the immense advantage of its position, fixed here, 
in the year 330, his residence and the seat of the Roman empire. This 
emperor gave it the name of New Rome, in order to make it a sharer 
in the glory and the advantages of the ancient mistress of the world. 
No one, however, called it any thing but Constantinople, or the city 
of Constantine ; and this appellation has been preserved to it by the 
Persians, by the Arabs, and even by the Turks; for in the style of the 
Ottoman chauvery, (chancellerie,) and upon the coin of the empire, 
this city is designated by the name of Constantiniah. The hills upon 
which this city is built,—the superb imperial mosques, surmounted hy 




















occupy the imost elevated points of this promomory,—the houses, 
painted in dilferent colours, and interspersed with gardens, which are 
overtopped by cypress and other trees of perpetual verdure,—the dis- 
position of a At edifices in form of amphi theatres,—the aspect of 
ihe harbour, animated by the presence of vessels of all sizes, and by 
thousands of gondolas,—lastly, the distant perspective of the country, 
where the most active vegetation ghtters,—present a conp-d'eil the 
must beautiful and most imposing that is to be found in the whole uni- 
verse. But this physical appearance is like the moral aspect which the 
vast empire of whieh Constantinople is the capital presents. The 
traveller, struck by the great extent of the Ottoman empire and by the 
recollection of its glory, thinks that he is about to traverse one of the 
most eich and powerful states in Europe ; but, as soon as be has entered 
it, he sees nothing but weakness, disorder, anurchy,and all the symp- 
tomsof rapiddecay. The magic of the aspect of Constantinople dis- 
appears in the sane manner. The heart shrinks, a feeling of deep 
melancholy sieges on the soul of the traveller, when, after having nd 
mired the exterior of this capital which nature has destined to be the 
queen of cities, he finds within it nothing but narrow, crooked, dirty, 
iI-paved streets ; houses of wood, of brick and of mmd, and covered 
with a deceptious cement : whose grave and unquiet physiognomy an- 
nounces the pride that has dominion over them, or the fears that invade 
them, and on whose countenance there is seldom to be perceived a 
smile, or that pleasing gaicty which characterizes a contented and 
happy people. 

onstantinople, situnted opposite the southern extremity of the 
canal of the Bosphorus, the enclosure of which, between two parallel 
chains of hills, forces the air to follow the rapid movement of the wa- 
ters, enjoys the double advantage of ports its atmosphere continually 
renovated and refreshed, and of seeing all the depositaries of waste 
and pluvial waters carried away by the currents which precipitate 
themselves from the harbour into the Sea of Marmora. No marshy 
ground exists near this city. Itstemperature, very mild, never presents 
cold of more than from 4 deg. to 5 deg. below 0, of thermometor of 
Reanmur, nor heat of more (han 36 deg. The meteorologic variations 
itexperiences in the course of the year are about 64 days rainy, 5 
snowy, 5 wintry, 20 overcast, 36 variable, 15 stormy, and 220 perledt 
ly serene. The north and south winds, of which the course is deter- 
mined by the bearing of the coasts and the positions of seas, succeed 
each other alternately. The north wind, which is produced by the 
expansion ot the air, greater during the summer on the waters of the 
Archipelago than upoa the Black Sea, blows almost constantly from 
the beginning of the month of Aprilto the end of September. ‘The 
south wind, which succeeds for a few days to the north, does not ap- 
vear until the vapours accumulated upon the isles of the Archipelago, 
ave there condensed the air and diminished the heat of the tempera- 
ture: it is for this reason that itis always wet and sometimes stormy. 
In the winter ouly, when all the high mountains of European Turkey 
are covered with snow, do the east, west, and north-west winds blow. 
These are always very cold and snowy. , 

With all these meteorologic advantages, Constantinople onght to be 
ignorant of the existence of the plague, which, always most active in | 
heavy and wet weather, owes probably its origin and its renewal, as 
many observations have proved, to the warm and marshy places in the 
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careleness of the Goverument, the dominion of fanaticism and the es- 
tablished usages, will preserve the germs of this destructive malady as 
long as this capital shall cuntinue to languish under the yoke of these 
incorrigible barbarians. 

The suburbs of Fenar and Eyoub form part of Constantinople, and 
are only separated from it by walls of enclosure. Both are situated 
jat the extremity of the harbour. Fenar is inhabited by the Patriarch 
| and the principal Greek families, and by the numerous suite of domes- 

tics and dependents which are attached to them. Eyoub is peopled by 








name, whither he Ottoman Sultans, after their accession to the throne, 


_ The suburbs of Hassekni, Hessea-Pache, Galata, and Tophane, all | 
situated along the northern bank of the harbour, are inhabited, the first | 
by the Jews, the second by the persons employed on the naval arse- | 
nal, the third by traders of 
factors, and the fourth b 
milies. 


the other paris of Constantinople, on account of their exposure (o the 


and the emoluments thereupon 


immense cupolas, and surrounded by lotty minarets, of which the chiet | 





all taken from the ruined temples of ancient Greece 
structed upon the model of the ehurch of 8t. ieee 
by its massiveness, admirable tor the grandeur of its cupatos, bank 
p Ame than the temples of ancient erd modern Rome, and ies 
less eons pey~ hag respect to boldness and lizhtness tleas’ a 
eburcbes of Gothic architecture. The smaller mosques and the — 
gids are only distinguished from e houses by their contiguity s 
a minaret, from the top of which the nezzins call the Mussulman, ” 


ers. 
Pithe private houses are composed of light timber. the interstices 
ing filled up with earth and bricks. Combustible and tragile, they 
semble the condition of the men who inbabit them. If they chance, 
escape the frequent ravages of fire, they decay naturally, and fai ~ 
ruin at the end of 30 years. The eustoms of the East, which "1 
a separation between men and women, render it necessary that 4 
edifices should be divided into two parts, which communic 


ale wi: 
eachother only by a very narrow corridor, and of which one = 
as a harem forthe women, while the other is used for the reception “ 


friends and strangers. 
Notwitlistanding the great praises which the Greeks have lavish, 
upon the beauty of Constantinople, betore the epoch of its falj,y . 
robable that this city was then neither mach better built nor mo. 
fesatiful than it isat present : for the Turks who have adopted 4, 
costume of the inhabitants of Constantinople, and who have given 
all their graod mosques the form of St. Sophia, must have been inehige. 
toimitate the architecture of the Greeks in the construction of ty, 
private houses also. As there exists bat very few ediflees, wih y, 
exception of churches, whose existence is of higher date than the yg, 
century, we may believe, not without reason, that the Louses of 4, 
Greeks which Mahomet Mf. reserved to himself for his share in q, 
conquest of the city, were generally built of wood, and that destroy, 
by fires, they have re-appeared over and over again, after these dig. 
ters, inthe same external form and dimensions which they had befor: 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. ‘ 

The besestins, or public market-places, are immense corridors, yay 
row enough, and badly lighted, of which the walls, built of stone gp, 
surmounted with arches, preserve from the ravages of fire the mer. 
chandises which are left there, without fear or uneasiness, under tiy 
watch of men appointed to take care of them. The merebants of 4) 
classes are separated by nations and by professions. The Turks ani 
the Armenians seldom ask too much for their goods, but the purchase 
oughtto be on his guard against the crafty Greek merchant : he Oug! 
alsu to reduce by half the prices asked by the Jews. , 
In some parts there are open spaces, tor the most part irreguiie, ; 
the midst of this labyrinth of houses; but the two most remarkah| 
are the Hyppodrome, so celebrated in the time of the Romans, and q, 
Etmeidan, or shambles, where the Janissaries are accustomed to carry 
flesh pots, and to hold their assemblies when they want to overthro;, 
the Ministers, or to depose the Sultan. The Hyppodrome, whieh | 
used at present as in the time of the Greeks, tor horse exercise, is 4y) 
paces long, and 100 broad ; its dimensions have not changed, singe 
needle of Egyptian granite, a pyramid of free-stone, and a column ¢: 
bronze, are stil actually standing in the central line of the place, and 
at equal distances from its two extremities. 

The Turks, tarning to advantage the aqueducts constructed by th: 
Roman Emperors, have established at Constantinople a great number 
of fountains, of which the varied forms approach nearer to the Chines 

or Indian than to European architecture. The necessity of an abu: 

dant supply of water in every quarter of the city, for the baths or fre 

quent ablutions of the Mussulinans, has made the Turkish fountaincers 
industrious. They are not much inferior to our own purveyees o/ 
waters. ‘Their aqueducts and their hydraulic pyramids are directed 
with as much care as skill. But, occupying themselves with the pre 

sent only, and disdaining to cast « thought upon the future which thres 

tens them, the Turks have neglected the numerous cisterns which th: 
Greek Emperors constructed for the supply of Constantinople in the 
event of a siege, and have permitted the Basilica to be transformed iy 

to manufactories for cordage and silk-yarn. 

The number of the inhabitants of Constantmeple is ancertsic 

We can determine only by approximate calculations the population 0 
acity where there is no account kept of deaths or births, and where 
travellers of all nations are admitted without passports. Some authe: 
give to Constantinople and its dependencies a population of 5000 
souls; others pretend that the number of the inhabitants of this city 
and its suburbs is more than 1,100,000. The daily consumption of whe| 
can alone, furnist: us with the means of determining the number by 
approximation. Fifteen thousand kilols of flour, (whieh is equivalent 
to 840.000 pounds (lirres), leave every day the public magazines, in 
whieh is deposited, for the account of Government, all the grain de: 
tined forthe consumption of the inhabitants of Constantinople, and 
are delivered to a hundred principal bakers of this capital. Supposing 
that the daily consumption of each individual (man, woman, and chil- 
dren inclusive) is one pound of flour which is a large allowanee, con- 
sidering that the Turks make great use of fruits and vegetables,—this 
will give us 840,100 souls: if we add to this number more than 30,00) 
persons whe receive their subsistence from the seraglio, and a numbe: 
of ithabitants proportioned to the daily consumption of wheat which 
is smuggled, we shal! have a result of about 900,000 souls for the effec 

tive real population of Constantinople. Other calculations, founded 
on the ordinary course of mortality, when this city is not afBicted with 
the Wague or by other contagious diseases, give pretty nearly the same 
results. 

The genera! poyulation divides itself into 120.000 Greeks, 90,000 Ar 
merians, 50,000 Jews, 2,000 Franks, 630,000 Mahometans. Each of 
thesé nations inhabits separate quarters, and has a distinet costume and 
different usages. ‘Phe form of the © cabounk” or hat, and the colour 
of the boots, which are yellow for Musalmans, red for Armenians 
black for the Greeks, and blue for the Jews, serve to distinguish be 
tween them at the first glance. 

The Osmali and the Armenians, who are of Asiatic origin, bave 
nearly the same manners and follow the same usages. Their wives 
live in retirement and wear a veil, which covers their Ggure, when 
they go into the streets. ‘The gloomy pictures which some writers 
zealous admirers of European manners, have been pleased to trace 0! 
oriental jealousy, are exaggerated. ‘The Turks and the Armeniansin 
generel, love their wives with tenderness, and rarely know how tore 
fusethem what they desire. Fond wives, and excellent mothers, tle 
Mahometan and Armenian women have generally no other object bet 
to please their hushands and to bring np their children with care. These 
qualities whieh distinguished almost all of them, render the fair sexs 





| fepair, in order to be girded by the chief of the emirs with the sabre | respectable in the eyes of the Turks and Armenians, that the husband 
| of cominand, which is the symbol of the military sovereignty. | 


who strikes his wife is looked upon as the basest and most contemp'’ 
ble of men. 


The Greek women, more free, are uot always, perhaps, so pure in 


their manners. The children less cared for, sometimes neglect ther 
all nations, among which are 50 European | parents. Family quarrels scandalize the public from time to time. We 
y cannoniers, artillery workman, and their fa- | very often see Greek husbands strike their wives, without exciting the 
These suburbs placed at the foot of a hill, are less healthy than | indignation of their fellow-conntrymen. 


The Jews, come from Spain, have preserved the manners of the: 


south, and do not enjoy, like Pera and St. Dimitri, which are situated | ancient country, but with the laxity, and sometimes with the depravity 
on the upper plateeu that commands them, the agreeable and salutary | which always arises with the love of gain, when it is superior to «| 


winds that command the Black Sea. 
The suburb of Scutari, situated on the Asiatic coast, isin a happy 


and fresh ; its environs are fertile ; 
and arrival to al! the caravan 
ney to Persia, Sycia, and Hindoston. 
30.900 souls. 

The material of 


other haman considerations. 


The Franks live at Constantinople as in their native country. Has 


The air which is breathed there is always pure | ing nothing to fear, either from the laws or from the local authoritir- 
it serves as the point of departure | by a course of capitulations which place them solely ander the jaris- 
s which traverse Asia Minor in their jour. | diction of their ambassadors, they live very much at ease, and wea: 
Its population is more than the Buropean costume with pride, since the Rassians have, by repeated 

victories, taught the Turks to respect the Christian people of Europe. 

Constantinople, and of its suburbs is composed of |The suburbs of Pera, where the foreign ministers reside, presents the 


~ imperial mosque-, 200 ordinary mengese, about 300 messgids, 80 | union of all nations; all costumes are to be seen there, all language 
e a 


sestins, more than 500 fountains, and about 100,000 houses. 


|areto he heard there. People there salute, accost one another. gt" 
, Sde grand mosques. of which the megnificent columns were almost {each other their bands, embrace each other, as they de in our crit? 
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mental Court Martial should aware the punishment 

sarh cares only. where the remence ean be 

for military confinement at the quarters of the ; 

the General Commanding in Chief to desire, that you will communi 

cate this letier to the Officers under your command, for their guidance 
j until farther orders, aud that you will take care that no sentence of @ 
4 Regimental Court Martial shall be confirmed, which is not in conformi- 
ty to the instractions now given. sudan 

It is hardly necessary to add, that in all sach instances. the addition 

award of hard iabour, being impracticable, becomes of course super- 
fuous, and consequently incorrect. 

Lhave the honoorto be, Sir, your obedient humble servent, 
Officer Commanding. H. TAYLOR, Adjutant- General. 
Mr. Chantrey.—This eminent sculptor was applied to for the purpose 

of ascertainin Y abether he was at ttberty to undertake the execution 
of » bust voted by the Cutler's Company of Sseffield, in honour of the 
thirty year's services of Sheffield’s Chief Magistrate, Hugh Parker, 
Esq. Phere is something so feeling, honourable, and considerate In the 
rept , that we give it wits a pleasure that will only be equalled by the 
reading of it:— 
“To 





of imprisonment io 
joto effect in places 
dam directed by) 


a 


“ Belgrave Terrace, Aug 28 1829. 
My dear Sir,—It is with great reluctance Tam obliged to say that 
my present engagements are such as must deprive me of the pleasure I 
should otherwise have had ia placing one of my words In the Cutlers 
Tall of Sheffield. And as you sre so well xequainted with the par- 
ticulars of the engagements to which I have aluded, I shall beg of you 
| (o render 6 full explanation to the gentlemen who have done me the 
& honour of proposing to place the work in question in my hands. 

« When I recollect that I received my first commission, for a marble 
bust, from Sheffield, L cannot help expressing a wish that you would 
employ your townsman, Law, who has shewn much (alent, and may 
reqaire only proper encoursgement to bring that to maturity; at any 
vate, it would be a laudable act, and the probabilityahat you may bring 
a eccond sculptor into notice is well worth ex nt. In tarther- 
ance of this plan, I shall be glad to add ten guineas to the subscription 
—if I may be permmitted—or double that sum, if it should be re 

.~Very siucerely yours. ’ 
etter vetinsin (Signed) “FPF, CHANTREY.” 

Mr. Gail.-We have just seen a pamplet entitled “ An Address to 
the Shareholders of the Canada Company,” the professed object of 
which is to free Mr. Galt, late superintendant of the affairs of that Com- 

any, from the imputations of neglect, extravagance, and irregularity 
fo the conducting of business, which have been thrown on him by Mr. 
Smith, late accountant and cashier to the same company. So far as 
from a« hasty perusal of the pamphlet we are enabled to form an 
nion, we have no hesitation in asserting that the conduct of Mr. 

t ar been sntiefactority justified ; that the charge of “confusion” in 

the maaagement of the books has been answered, and that of extrava- 
gence a the colonization of the township of Guelph, is so far from 
coming justly under that head, that it has been, and still is, a measare 
of the sirietes propriety and economy. It seems that when Mr. Galt 
first turned his attention to the settlement of Guelph, its lands, and 
those of the elergy reserves in its immediate neighbourhood, sold at 
from two to three shillings the acre; when he quitted it “the lowest 
rice of the Company's lands there, was three dollars, or fifteen shit- 








ings, per acre, and sales had been made at a higher rate.” One useful 
practical fact of this sort, isa sufficient answer to a whole volume ot 

general invective —London Times, Sept. 
: Lidels upon the Duke of Wellington.— The Grand Jury of Middlesex 
‘i this morning returned two true Bills against Messrs. Alexander, Isaac- 
ie son, and Marsden, the registered proprietors of the Morning Journal, 
t for a series of libels published in that paper during the months of July 
eS and August, insinuating that the Most Noble Arthur Duke ot Welling- 
ton was “ prond, overbearing, grasping, dishonest, snd unprincipled, 
and sage of a design to overturn the Crown and prostrate the laws 


and litverties of this country.” The bills were immediately removed 
into the Court of King’s Bench by cerliorari.—Sept. 9. 
In Ressia it is by no means an uncommon circumstance to hear two 
rpeople accost each other in the following dintogué, by way of saluta- 
ious “I beg Idave to acgaaint you that your noge is freezing’’—to 
whieh abe other probably answers, “ f was just going to observe 
to you that yours is already frozen.” On such occasions both 
the sufferers stop. and reciprocally perform on each other the opera- 
tion of rubbing the aillicted part with a piece of stuff, or sometimes 
with a handfal of snow, in order to restore the circulation of the 
blood. After this service mutually rendered, the parties separate with 
thé usaal ceremonial of bows and salutations.—Lilerary Gazctte. 
: —»>— 
PASSAGE OF TITE ALPS BY NAPOLEON. 
From Murray's family Library, 
™ The Chief Consul remained in Paris until he reegived Berthier's de- 
cisive despateh from Goneva—it was in these words: “I wish to see 
youhere. There are orders to be given by which three armies may 
actin concert, and you alone can give them in the lines. Measures 
decided on in Paris are too late.” He instantly quitted the capital ; 
and, on the 7th May, he appeared at Dijon, where he reviewed in 
great form, some seven or eight thousand raw and half clad troops, and 
committed them to the care of Brune. The spies of Austria reaped 
new satisfaction from this consalar review : meanwhile Napoleon had 
halted but two hours at Dijon; and, travelling all night, arrived the 
next day at Geneve. Here he was met by Maresegt, who bad been 
employed fa exploring the wild passes of the Great St. Bernard, and 
received from him an appeling picture of the difficulties of marching | 
an army by that route into Italy. “ Is it possible to pass?” said Napo- | 
leom, cutting the engiavers narative short. “ The thing is barely pos- | 
sible,” answered Marescot. “ Very well,’’ said the Chief Consul, “en | 
evayi——let us procead,” | 

While the Austrians were thinking only of the frontiers where | 
Sacheit commanded an enteebled and dispirited division—destined, as | 
they doubted not, to be reinforced by the army such as it was, of 
Dijoa,—the Chief Consul had resolved to penetrate into Ttaly, as Han- 
nibal had done of old, through all the dangers of the great Alps them- 
selves, ‘The march oa the Var and Genoa might have been executed 
with comparative ease, aud might, in ali likelihood, have led to vic- 
tory ; but mere victory would not suffice. [t was urgéatly necessary that 
Honaparte should be surrounded with some blaxe of alurost supernatu- 
ral renown; and bis plan for porchasing this splendour was to rush 
down from the Alps, at whatever hazard, upon the rear of Melas, cut 
of all his communications with Austria, and then force him to a con- 
Met, ia which, Massena and Suchet being on the other side of him, re- 
verse must needs be rain. 

For the treble parpose of more easily collecting a stock of provisions 
for the march, of makiag its accomplishments more rapid, and of per- 
—— enemy ‘on its termination, Napoleon determined that his 
army should pass in tour divisions, by as many separate routes. The 
toR wing under Moncey, consisting of 15,000 detached from the army 
of Morean, was ordered to debouche by the way of St. Gothard. The 
corps of Thureau. 5,009 strong, took the direction of Mount Cenis : 
that of Chabran, of similar strength. moved by the Little St. Bernard. 
Of the main body, consisiingof 35,090, the Chief Consul himself took 
care ; aod he reserved for them the gigantic task of surmounting. with 
the artillery, the huge barriers of the Great St. Bernard. Thus slong 








im motion: Lanes, 12th the advanced quand, aiuaring So way before 
them ; the general, Berthier, and the Chief Cons elt, super- 
intending the rear guard, which, as baving with it (he artillery, was 
the object of highest importance. At St. nee of 4 
road disappeared. Thenceforth an army, horse and foot, laden with 
all the munitions of a campaign, « park of forty field-pieees incladed, 
were to be urged up and along airy ridges of rock and eternal snow, 
where tbe goatherd, the hunter of the chamois, aud the outlaw-smug- 
gler, are alone accustomed to venture ; amidst precipices where to slip 
a foot is death; beneath giaciers from which the percussion of a mus- 
het-shot is often sufficient to hurl an avalanche; across bottomless 
chasms caked over with frost or snow-drift ; and breathing 


The difficult air of the iced mountain top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s wing 
Fiit o'er the herbless granite.””* 


The transport of the artillery and ammunition was the most difficult 
point; and to this, accordingly, the Chief Consul gave his personal 
superintendence. ‘The guns were dismounted, grooved into the trunks 
of trees hollowed out so as to suit each calibre, and then dragged on 
by sheer strength of muscle—not less than au hundred soldiers being 
sometimes harnessed to a single cannon. The carriages and wheels, 
being taken to pieces, were slung on oo and borne on men’s shou!- 
ders. The powder and shot, packed into boxes of fir-wood, formed 
the lading of all the males that could be collected over a wide 

of the Alpine country. These preparations had been made during the 
week that elapsed between Bonaparte’s arrival at Geneva and the 
commencement of Lanues’s march. He bimself travelled sometimes 
ou e mule, but mostly on foot, cheering on the soldiers who had the 
burden of the great guns. The fatigue undergone is not to be de- 
scribed. ‘The men in front durst not halt to breathe, because the least 
ere there might have thrown the colymn behind into confusion 
on the brink of deadly precipices ; and those in the rear bad to floun- 
der knee-deep through snow and ice trampled into slud oats feet 
and hoofs of the preceding divisions. Happily the march of Napoleon 
was not harassed, like that of Hannibal, by the assaults of living ene- 
mies- The mountaineers, on the contrary, flocked in to reap the libe- 
ral rewards which he offered to all who were willing to lighten the 
drudgery of his troops. 

On the 16th of May Napoleon slept at the convent of St. Maurice; 
and in the course of the four following days the whole army passed 
the Great St. Bernard. [t was on the 20th that Bonaparte himself 
halted an hour at the convent of the Hospitallers, which stands on the 
summit of this mighty mountain. The good fathers of the monastery 
had furnished every soldier as he passed with a luncheon of bread and 
cheese and a glass of wine; and for this seasonable kindness they re- 
ceived the warm acknowledgments of the chieft It was here that 
he took his leave of a peasant youth, who had walked by him, as bis 
guide, all the way trom the convent of St. Maurice. Napoleon con- 
versed freely with the young man, and was much interested with hfs 
simplicity. At parting, Bonaparte asked the guide some particulars 
about his personal situation; ard, having heard his reply, gave him 
money and a billet to the bead of the monastery of St. Maurice. The 
peasant delivered it accordingly, and was surprised to find that, 
in consequence of a scrap of writing which he could not read, his 
worldly comforts were to be permanently increased. The object of 
this generosity remembered, nevertheless, but little of his converea- 
tion with the Consul. He described Napoleon as being “a very dark 
man;” (this was the effect of the Syrian sun,) and having an eye that, 
notwithstanding his affability, he could not encounter without a sense 
of fear. he only saying of the hero which he treasured in his memo- 
ry was, “I have spoiled a hat among your mountains; well, I shall 
find a new one on the other side.”"—Thus spoke Napoleon, wringing 
the rain from his covering as he approached the hospice of St. Bes 
nard.—The guide described, however, very strikinglp, the effects of 
Bonaparte’s appearance and voice, when any obstacle checked the 
advance of his soldiery along that feartul wilderness, which is called 
emphatically ‘““The Valley of Desolution.”” A single look or word 
was commonly sufficient to set all in motion again. But it the way 
presented some new and apparently insuperable difficulty, the Consul 
bade the drums beat and the trumpets sound, as if for the charge ; #nd 
this never failed. Of such galiant temper were the spirits whith Na- 
poleon had at command, and with such admirable skill did he wield 
them ! 

On the 16th the vanguard, under Lannes, reached the beantifal yale 


This part of the progress was not less difficult than the ascent before. 
The horses, mules, and guns, were to be led down one slippery steep 
after another—and we may jadge with what anxious care, since Na- 
poleon himself was once contented to slide nearly a bundred yards 
together, seated. 

On the 17th Lannes arrived at Chatillon, where he attacked and de- 
feated a corps of 5,000 Austrians, who received the onset of a French 
division in that quarter with about as much surprise as if an enemy 
had dropt on them from the clouds. Every difliculty now seemed to 
be surmounted, and corps afier corps came down into the plentiful and 
verdant valley, full of joy. 

—— 


* Byron's Manfred. 

t The worthy Hospitallers of St. Bernard have stationed themselves 
on that wild eminence for the purpose of alieviating the misery of (ra- 
vellers lost or bewildered amidst the neighbouring defiles. 
tertain a pack of dogs, of extraordinary sagacily, who roam over the 
hills night and day, and frequently drag to light and safety pilgetus 
who have Leen buried in the snow. 








FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


RUSSIAN BULLETIN.—St. Petershorgh, Angnst 26 
His Majesty has received from the Commander-in-Chief of the Se- 
cond Army, the following report on the operations of that army to the 


| 13th of August :— 


Your Majesty will be pleased to perceive from my report of the 18th 
(30th) July, that on the 16th (28th) Karnabat was oceupied by the 7th 
infantry corps. At the same time I ordered Count Pabtlen’s corps to 
oceupy Karabunar, to push iis vanguard torward to Faki, and to send 
out reconnoitring parties onthe roads to Trinova, Kirk-Kilissa, and 
Adrianople. 
from Karaabat, Major-General Sheremetiff was onthe 18th detached 
on a strong reconnoisance with the 2d brigade of the 4th division of 
Hulans, four cannon of the horse artillery, and 100 Cossacks, towards 
Jambol. As the General was approaching Karnabat on the 19th, he 
fell in with a corps of 15,000 men, under the command of Halil Pacha. 
A warm action ensued, in wnich the nndaunted Hulans, disregarding 
the great force of the enemy, and poweriully supported by the skil!ful- 
ly directed fire of the artillery, gave anew proof of the superiority of 
our cavalry over the Turkish, for the charges of the enemy were not 
only every where repulsed, but he was driven from the field of battle 
into the town and the whole of his camp delivered np to the fames. 
Towards evening Major-General Sheremetif teft 100 Cos<acks bagore 
Jamboll, and approactied the 7th corps, stationed near Karnabat, where 
he himself arrived on the 20th. Halil Facha, alarmed by this bold ma. 
neuvre of our detachment, and supposing that he would on the fol- 
lowing day be attacked by the whole of our force, retreated in the 





- the Alpine Chaie—irom the sources of the Rhine and the Rhone to 
“2 Isqge and Durance—about 60,000 men, in all. lay peepared for the ad- 
venture. It must be added, if we wonld form a fair coaception of 
the enterprise, that Napoleoa well knew aot one-third of these mea 
had ever seen a syot fired ia earnest. 
The difficulties encountered by Moncey, Thareaa. and Chabran, | 
will be sufficiently understeod from the narrative of Bonaparte's own | 
marcy From the 15th te the 18h of May Mi! his cote 
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| 2ist (August 2) Major-General Sheremetiff occupied Jambol. 


greatest haste during the night, between the 19th aad the QUth (31st of 
July and Ist of August). with part of his force towards Adrianople and 
part towards Slivao (Selimno), leaving in Jambol a considerable 
quantity of munitions of war, and 39,000 poods of biscuit. On the 


_ With a view to a closer communication with Liewtenant-Genera 
Krassowski, as well as to confine the enemy as much as possible near 






of Aosta, and the other divisions descended rapidly on their footsteps. | 


They en- | 


Meanwhile, not to lose sight of the enemy retreating | 












and C » Which were stil! in the power of the Turks, 

wents of Major-G ski and Sawadshi, which won tate 
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Nabel, were em on this service, and were marched, the 
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Orange, and the 9th + with the artillery belons; 
under the command of ) Prince Gortechelee® cnn 
the general Staff, towards Eski-Stamboul, and further on; that. 


Grand Vizier had thereby been obliged to advance against hip w; 
considerable force, which be immediately attacked, ond drove a’ 
the fortresses of Matschin and Truli, in such a situation that the Vis. 
was only enabled to fail back upon Choumla with a small part of 
troops, exposed to the shot of our artillery, while the ‘ 
seeking their safety in fight the bills between the fortress, 
Matschin and Truli, were the 22d regiment of Yagers ba 
way over the mountain, where they at last suceceded in hidi thew 
selves in their intrenchments. In this affair the enemy lost 500 me, 
above oJ were made prisoners. Our loss was two privates killed, 1, 
officers and 16 privates wounded. 

Meanwhile we learned from the spies whom we had sent ont {roy 
Karsnabat and Jambol, towards Slivno. that a considerable COrps we: 
forming in the last-mentioned town, that fortifications were coasir: 
ing, and that the Grand Vizier was expected with troops from Choun 
la. This news appeared the more probable, us Major-General Pring. 
Gortschakoff IIl., who made a recounoisance on the 27th of Joi 
(Aug. 3) towards Jumai, reported that be had discovered traces of t), 
movement of a strong corps, and that, according to the statements 
the inhubitants of Jumai, a number of t with artillery had pr 
ceeded on the 24th and 26th of July (Sth and 6th ot August { 
Choumla towards Kosan. 

As the first brigade of the 12th division of infantry bad arrived , 
Sizeboli by water from Sebastopol, 1 made it relieve the regiments 
the 19th division, and sent them direct to Aides, where they wer. 
joined by the reserves which were there collected. 1 ordered |\, 
Simbirsk and Murom regiments to advance to Karabunor, and form 
a junction with the Corps of Count Pahien, for which the 
reserves were also marched forward. At the same time, I hed 
the 2d brigade of the 2d division of the Hussars and Bug Hulans, y) 
its artillery, from Lieutenant-General Krassowsky, and made it jo. 
me by forced marches. 

With this considerable reinforcement, and the expectation of t): 
advancing reserves, I felt myself abie, without weakening the gu 
risons of the places which had been taken, to fight a new batile wi), 
a concentrated force on a point so remote as Stivno. The troops de: 
tined to this object therefore made a concentrated movement on (\) 
23th of July (Aug. 9) towards the village of Dragodanovo, which | 
situated on the road from Karnabat to Stivao, about 15 wersts fron 
the latter place. ‘The 7th corps advanced from Karnabut, the (i 
from Aidos, and the 5th division of infantry, with the Pawlograd By: 
sars belonging to the second corps, from Kerabunar. Major-Gener 
Sheremetiif’s detachinents were ordered io.remain in Jambol, and | 
| observe the roads to Adrianople and Slivno. On the day of the» 
tack, however, to approach the latter town with reference to th 
general action. In order not to obstruct the junetion of the Gro 
Vizier with the troops collected in Slivno, where he was daily expec 
ped, I gave my troops a day's rest on the 30th of July (August 1)) « 
| Dragodanovo. The Turks teken on that day by foraging patties : 
| Cossacks concurred in stating that the Grand Vizier was hourly a 
| pected, and that bis son Hussein, with the advanced guard, consistin, 
of Albanians, bad already arrwed in Signo, ‘Ue enemy’ e herr 
united under the command of the two otbe 
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eraskler Halil pe 
Pachas, consisted of thirtaen regiments of regular infantry, three rer 
/ments of regular cavalry, and between 4,000 and 5,000 irtegus 
| troops with their artillery. 
| . Before I give an account of the battle which took place, a deseri 
| tion of the situation of the town of Slivno may not be: superiaow 
| This town stands at the foot of the circuit of hills which form the le 
, heights of the Balkan, whose rocky ridges are covered with low lw 
, thoray bushes. The roads from the mountains are—Jst. he Kowr 
road, which runs from the Balkan about four wersts in front of Sliyn 
joins the Karnabat road, and proceeds over an open plain to the tow) 
2d. ‘The Jambot road, which leads through level and open valleys | 
that town; 3d. The Janisar road, which meets the Jambol road abov 
a werst trom Slivno; 4th. A mountain road, which leads to Kasanlik 
and Sth, argad to Staroreka. The circuit of the town is extensive, 
and on the side towards Jambol, where the enemy expecied our a! 
, tack, is defended by intrenchments. After I had taken iato consider 
tion all these localities, Iso availed myself of my means, that Teal of 
the encmy from every road by which he might retreat with his ari 
lery. For this purpose I ordered the 7ih corps, with the whole ot it 
cavalry and artillery, to march in the night between the 30th and SI: 
of July (ith and 12th of August) on the Karnabat road to withi 
eight wersts of the town of Slivoo. 

‘The Gib corps marehed at three o'clock in the morning. The it) 
division of infantry. ander Colonel Pahlen, however, whichbad artived 
during the night, took ashort rest, and did not merch until six o'clock 
to form the reserve of the Gth co:ps. Major-General Sheremetifi : 
detachment whieh had marched from dambol, approached Stlivno iv 
that direction, and halted at the distance of eight wersts from the tow 
The Major-General was ordered to advance at day-break on the row 
to Janisar, and to occupy that town. 

On the SIst. (August 12) at eix in the morning, when the corps ¢ 
Lieutenant-General Rudiger bad approached the junction of the Kos 
aud Karnabat roads, | detached thither the Gth regimont of the Black 
_ Sea Cossacks, and at the same time ordered the 14th regiment of Ye 
| gers to take a stronc position on the same road, some wersts from the 
Balkan, 1 allotted the 2d brigade of the division of Bug Hulansfor® 
reserye,in order thereby to secure our right flank from a sndden ap- 
| pearance of the enemy on the side of Kosan. In the mean time | 
| made the troops march forward. As we approached the ground inter 
| sected with vineyards, gardens, and woods, [ ordered the whole of th 

cavalry to make a Bank movement to the left, and to turn into the Jar 
| bol road, whither (he enemy liad sent a considerable part of his regu’: 
j cavalry andiniantry. Being certein that the principal strength of th 
| town lay towards the Jambel roads I placed the whole of the infantry 

of the 6th and 7th corps round the foot of the bill andon the Kose 
j road, in order thereby as soon as I should obtain possession of the 
| town, to turn the whole of the fortifications, and thus oblige theo 
| Without firing a shol, to surrender to the arms of your Imperial Majer 
jty. Allthese arrangements succeeded according to my wish. Seare 
| bad General Radiger pushed forward his cavalry, which consisted ¢ 
ihe Ist brigade of the 4th Hulan division, and the 2d brigade of the 20 
Ilussar division, with their artillery and, a company of Don Cossack: 
and advanced to the proper distance, when he opened the fire of b* 
artillery, attacked the enemy, and drove him towards the town, 
then into the fortress. 

During the action on our left wing, the right advanced rapidly ; 
Count Pahien remained in reserve between the right and left ers 
The enemy fired some shots from the cannon, to which I opposed 
19th brigade of artillery ; upon whieh he hastily withdrew his £"" 





mas were put | Choumts,! gave ordess fur the occupatiog of the defile: o: Chefikawak | aud begtn te fill peck fowards tliat patt of the town. The incom 
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enemy did not retard the advance of the bat- 
~~ rt? 18th division into the town, whereby the enemy were 
islion to abandon the fortifications of the Jambol rosd, ati to 

“ directions along the footpaths — the mountains and cliffs. 
7 ipal masses retreated “alovg Kasawlik and Staroreka 
Lis, Pri ed until six in the evening by our infantry and Cossa 
' terror of the enemy is so great, that he has vot the courage to 
ee considerable stand, and it oqnente that in this respect the 
a oF the t set the example. tropbies of this day con- 
<ist in the taking © the whole of the enemy’s artillery, viz. nine can- 
non, with all their powder-chests, six standards. and 300 prisouers. 
‘The loss of the enemy in killed and prisoners is very great. We have 
vesides found large supplies of ammunition and provisions in the town 
°; Slivno. Our loss in killed and wounded does not exceed 60 men; 

mong the former is one officer, among the latter two. — 

vn meking to your Majesty my respectful report on this new deed of 
arms of your Victorious army, I have to add, that { send the keys of 
vais rien and populous town, which is considered the second next to 
\drianople, with the six captured mantinss, ate to Odessa, whence 
hey will be conveyed to your Imperial Majesty by my Adjutant, 
Lieut. Andro, of the Yager cavalry guard. - 

“{nconclusion, [have the beppiness of observing. that on my enter. 
cng the town of Slivao, a numerous body of clergy of our faith wel- 
woumed the troops with the cross and boly water, while the people re- 
-ejved them With tears of joy, and presented to them bread aud salt. 
‘his sincere expression of feeling sprang from the honest hearts of the 
Bulgadians, who are attached to us, not only as members of the same 
religion, but in consequence of our friendly conduet towards them. 
‘Though the town was taken by storm, no outrage was committed, and 
our warriors, SO terrible in battle, occupy, in perfect order and trau- 
vuility, their different quarters, where they are treated with bread and 
wine by the worthy inhabitants. 


CAPTURE OF ADRIANOPLE. 
From the Augsburg Gazette of September 4. 

We have just received the following news :— 

“ Munich, Sept. 2, 8 p. m. 

« The Russian Legation in this city has just received from the Rus- 
cian Hend-quarters, under the 8th (20th) August, the news of the en- 
‘ragce of General Diebitsch into Adrianople. The Mahometan popu» 
jason has placed itself under the protection of the Russian army, aad 
not left the city.” 

‘This important news is confirmed by the following letter from Gen. 
Count Diebitsch, to M. de Tatisebeff, Russian Ambassador at Vienna, 
vhich was received at the office of the Allgemeine Zeitung almost at 
‘he same moment :— 

“In the Eski-Sarai, at Adrianople, Aug. 8 (20). 

“M. VAmbassadeur,—I nave the pleasure to announce to you that 
the victorious troops of his Majesty the Emperor entered Adrianople 
this morning at nine o'clock, without opposition. The Mahometan 
population remains entirely under our protection. Accept, &c. 

(Signed) “ DIEBITSC HL” oe 

Vienna, Aug. 31.—A French courier, who left Constantinople oa 
the 17th, briggs word that the Sultao had transmitied orders to the 
Grand Vizier to send Commissioners to the Russian Head-quarters te 
(reat of peace. The Porte has officially communicated this resolution 
to the Ambassadors of England and France. 

From the London Courier of Sept. 14. 

The intelligence from the East, since our last, has added but little to 
our hes It has only filled up the outline of the facts with 
which we were already acquainted. ‘Thus we have the details of the 
‘riamphal entry ot the Russian army at Adrianople, its Commeander-in- 
Chief riding at itshead, and the whole population assembled as on a 
Jay of fete, to enjoy the splendid spectacle. Only 5,000 men, it will 
be seen by the following extracts, were kept within the city ; the rest 
were disposed of in several directions, and a corps was sent ten leagues 
ia advance on the road to Constantinople. The advanced posts of 
General Diebitseh's army were therefore, on the night of the 2ist, not 
more than twenty leagues (or sixty miles) distant from the capital. 
‘The number of troops with which lic entered Adrianople was 28,000; 
bat the whole amount of the army now acting with him in Roumelia is 
aid tobe 56,000. It is probabable that he will continue to push his 
posts slowly towards Constantinople, and that his chief object will be 
(v sad a strong worps tothe Dardanelles, to casry the fortifications on 
he side, and upon the passage of the Streights to the Rus- 
‘ian terranean fleet which may then sai! up the sea of Marmora to 
Constantinople. For the Russian vessels being towed by a steam boat 
‘lose to the shore in the possession of their troops, would ran no danger 
‘rom the fire of the opposite batteries. As to the occupation of the 
elebraied castles of the Dardanelles, it could he effected without any 
Jifculty for thoagh very strong towards the sea, they have scarcely 
any defences on the land side. 
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TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


The Mary Lord arrived from London last night, bringing a London 
\ttas of the 27th of September, which paper states, that on Saturday 
‘ening it received an express from its correspondent at Berlin, av- 
vuacing that Coant Diebitsch had signed the preliminaries of peace, 
‘nd forwarded them to Constantinople. The terms of the tramty 
‘ere based on those of the treaty of Akermann. ‘The account fur- 





fa defeat, he was enabled to detach a part of his 
}of Count Diebitsch. ‘Phe Count approached Adrianople with S0,eae.pahiens the sarfden of the Hudson with a speed of fifteen miles an 





her states, that a conspiracy had been detected at Constantinople, 
ad that 300 of the old Janissaries had fallen victims to the wrath of | 
ihe Sultan. 
The accuracy of this intelligence does admit of some doubt, | 
‘though sueh an event is by no means improbable; indeed, its pro- | 
bability is the strongest evidence of its anthenticity. From the geo- 
srephical position of Count Diebitsch, now so far advanced to tie 
ont, it is clear that the intelligence ought first to be received via 
Vienna and Paris. The news of the surrender of Adrianople was 
“vmmunicated by Count Diebitsch to the Russian Minister ut the 
\ustrian capital; from thence it was forwarded to Paris, and Lord 
Cowley, the Britis: Minister at Vienna, communicated the same 
melligence to bis Covernmeat. Now it does seem to us that the news 
* peace, as the peace was concluded near Constantinople, should be | 
reaps in the same way, and not by the circuitous ruute of Berlin. | 
should also be borne in mind that the news in Berlin was not | 
Scial but communicated by the correspondent of the London weekly | 
iaper before mentioned. 
Tee capture of Adrianople and the distinguished successes of the 
‘sssian army as detailed ia the Bulletin in the preceding colugas, 
sow how hopeless is the prospect of the Porte being now able to | 
uate any successful resistance. The Turks seem to be wholly panic- 
“ticken, and flee before their enemies in the most disgraceful and 
“wordorly menner. The conduct of 15,000 men at Slivno, or | 
om “on0 as it is sometimes ealled, under Helib Pacha was unworthy | 
> _ most undisciplined barbarians. In our article of last week we | 
wessed an opinion, thet Count Diebitech was delayed at Aidos for 
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his reinforcements. Metin completely in this 
conjecture ; and, so fat from cam By emtey 4% having sustained 
force to the assistance 


men, say in round numbers 60,000 

Slivno is the town Which appears on our map of Inst week, above 
and to the north of Jambol, on the river Puoza; the name is aot 
inserted. 

We are indebted to the kindness of the Editors of the New York 
Mercantile Advertiser for the following extracts. 

‘ From the London Atlas. 
By advices from Berlin, which have jast reached us by a special 


courier, we have positive intelligence that the treaty of pease beiween 
Russia and Turkey is actually concluded and sigted. 


The terms of the Treaty our account says, will be an evidence to } 


the whole world of the muderation of the Emperor Nicholas. They 
are based on the treaty of Ackerman, with a provision of indemnity to 
Russia for the expenses of the war. The Turkish Plenipotentiary imme- 
distely returned to Constantinople bearing the treaty sigued by Gene- 
ral Diebitsch, under powers vested in himby the Emperor, and escorted 


by 4009 Cossacks. 


The Sultan immediately released all the Russian prisoners of war, 


Pwho are now on their march homewards. 
A conspiracy had been detected at Constantinople against the life | dates. 
and power of the Sultan, and five hundred of the old Janissaries lost | 


their lives. Our correspondent communicates the whole of this intel- 
ligence as positive and undoubted, 
ie RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Hostilities have ceased in the East. This event was announced in 
the greater part of our impression last week, and is confirmed by all 
the subsequeus accounts, but none of them afford any information be- 
yond the mere fact of an armistice having been concluded on or 
about the 29th ult. The first accounts, which came through Berlin, 
stated, that in consequence of an earnest representation of the Reis- 
Effendi, the British and French Ambassadors and General Muffing, 


concerted together as to the means of averting the calamities to be | 


apprehended from the appearance of the Russian army before Con- 
stantinople. They had, accordingly, a conference with the Reis-Et- 


fendi early on the 24th, which ended in plenipotentiaries being ap- | 


pointed, with full powers to treat respecting the imdemnities to be con- 
ceded to Russia for the expenses of the war; and in the mission of M. 
de Ruster, the confidential secretary of Gen. Muffling, to accompany 
the Turkish plenipotentiaries to the Head-quarters of General Die- 
bitsch, with a joint representation of the Ambassadors to the Rus- 
sian general, pledging themselves for the pacific disposition of the 
ma and urging the necessity of an immediate suspension of hos- 
tilities. 

The Plenipotentiaries and M. de Ruster reached Adriapople on the 
27th of August, and on the 29th Gen, Diebitsch gave orders-for a ces 
sation of hostilities on the whole line of the Russian operationg It has 
since been stated that the Sultan was so anxious to conelude the arms- 
tice, that he lefi the terms entirely to the Emperor of Russia, and the 
delay in its publication is attributed to itshaving been sent te St. Peters- 
burgh for ratification. The other reports in contradiction to these state- 
ments are, that Gen. Diesbitsch had left Adrianople on the 28th, to ad- 
vance upon the Turkish capital; and a Frankfort paper of the 20th inat, 
states, on the authority of a letter from Vienna of the 15th, that the 
armistice was concluded on the 30th ult, in the camp of the Russian Ge- 
neral before Constantinople, It is remarkable that the Prussian State 
Gazette of the 19th inst. is wholly silent upon that subject. 

The wee papers publish the following condition as forming the 
preliminaries of peace actually agreed upon between Russiaand Turkey. 
They can however, be considered in no other light than mere speculation : 
—Moldavia, Wallachia and Bulgaria, are to be placed under the Sover- 


eignty and protection of Kussia. The unconditional emancipation of 


Greece is to be recognized, and its territory to be enlarged. Several for- 
tresses on the Black Sea, taken by Count Paskewitsch, are to be ceded, 
The free navigation between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean is to 
be secured by the demolition of several of the fortresses on the Bos- 
phorus, A pecuniary indemnity of several hundred mullions of rubles 
is to be paid to Russia, in Prosar: Bic Fro of the expenses of the war; and 
a the Sultan declares his i ity to comply with this demand at pre- 
sent, security for the future payment is to be given. 

Advices frum St. Petersburg states, that the most cordial anderstand- 
ing exists between the Russian cabinet and the sew French ministry.— 
The force under the immediate orders of Gen. Diebitsch is to 
amount to 80,000 men. 

Greece.—A letter from Argos, dated August 15, in the Gazette de 
France, states that Gen. Church has sent to the National Assembly of 
Greece, his resignation as generalissimo. The letter which contains 
his resignation concludes in the following terms :—‘ For my own part, 
with the greatest respect for the Greek nation, I subscribe to the decla- 
ration that the actual system of government in Greece does not ac- 
cord with my opinions‘and with oe conscience, and I resign in con- 
sequence to the representatives of the nation assembled in on 

ationa 


at Argos, the of géneralissimo, which I received from the N 1 
Congress at Trazee in 1227.” ‘Ihe national Assembly bas brought 
its labours to a conclusion. 


The revenue for the present Quarter has inereased £159,000. 

The London Atlas states that it received its news exclusively, and 
in anticipation of the Government despatches. That peace should 
have taken place is probable, but it is oot by this account made 
certain. 


—_— ‘ ' 
The Duke de Laval is appointed successor to (he Prince Polignac 
as Ambassador of France at the Court of London; and the Viseount 


Lodvis de Marcellus is appointed to the post of Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. These two appointments have given rise to 


fresh invectives on the part of the French Liberals, who affirm that 


the two individuals named are friendly to England! How strange 
that an Ambassador, who in all ages ues been deemed a messenger 


of peace, must at this enlightened epoch be a foe—an enemy forsooth 
must be sent on a friendly errand. What miserable infatuation. 
Was such an absurd contradiction to happen in Ireland it would 
afford mirth for all the blockbeads in Christendom. 





In another part of this day’s impression will be found a minute 
account of the experimental journey of Mr. Gurney's steam coach, 
drawn up by highly respectable and competent authorities. We 
had, we confess, but little expectation that the project of stage coach 
steaming would be brought to any remarkable degree of perfection 
im the present age; and none whatever of its having reached so nest 
perfection already. The ease and speed of the vehicle, as described 
in the paper to which we have reference, its comparative safety, and 
above all, its cheapness, are considerations of especial moment, not 
only in England but in this and all civilized countries. If a safe and 
comfortable vehicle can be made to travel at the rate of ten miles 
per hour, at an expense of only a few shilling per day, a new era in 
locomotion is certainly close at hand, for if the first successful experi- 
ment gives a velocity of ten miles, why will not subsequent im- 
provements give a velocity of fifteen or twenty! Ia short, & our 
movements on the surface of this planet arg to be submitted entirely 





—— 





— ———— . -_— 

to the impatse of science, to what extent will not improvements In 
in travelling be soon carried, secing that the course and improvements 
of seience are tmundiess? The sieam-boat North Americe already 


hour; nor do We think that is by any means the maxima: of aquatic 
motion. Improvements are yet to be made on the steam engine ; 
ladeed, we have authority for saying that improvements of an impor 
tant kind have already been made vpon this great instrament of 
| human ingenuity, which will in due time be made known and rer- 
dered available to the necessities of man. We may vo further, and 
say that a little liberality on the part of Congress to the inventor bn 
England would place his great discovery, in a peculiar and essential 
manner, into the bands of the people of this country. It is emphati- 
cally the age of improvement in which we live, aod twenty years 
; more of peace, which will confine the energy and intellect of the 
world to studies having for their object the advancement of human 
| comfort and happiness, will, in ail probability, produce changes which 
the mind of man at this momont can barely contemplate. 








The trial of Captain Dickinson for alleged misconduct at the battle 
| of Navarino, as mentioned in our last, was still going on at the Inst 
The gallant Captain read his defence on the 11th September, 
) which Gills twelve columns of the London papers. The exemination 
| of witnesses for the defence was done with great minuteness. Every 
| respectable Loudon paper still rigidly abstained from making any 
| comments, before the entire conclusion of the trial. ‘The nest arrivals 
| will bring usthetesult. [The Atfes, the Mary Lord, is silent on the 
| subject. ] 
| Some further accounts have been received relative to the death of 
Major Laing, but they are quite confused in the details; enough has, 

however, transpired to justily the belief, that he was murdered, that 

his murderer ggs lately been in Tunis, and that the papers of the gal 
| tant officer are yet in existeuce and likelyto be recovered. 








| Park Theatre.—The Caliph ot Bagdad was repeated on Monday, for 
| the third time, in despite of the torrents of rain, toan excellent house 
| We believe this is the first opera ever translated from a foreiga tan- 
| guage, and adopted on the American stage with success, without fret 
passing through the hands of the playwrights ia England. And this 
is by no means a trivial proof of the rapid spread of musical know 
ledge ou whis side of the Atlantic. We trast that the success of this 
piece will stimulate persons of talent to make further attemps of the 
same kind, at convince the Manager that the public can and will 
appreciate musical works of merit When produced in a proper manner 

On Wednesday Der Friechutz made its first appearance this seasoa 
—Mr. Mercer assuming the character of Caspar, Generally speaking, 
this gentleman is a much more agreeable actor than Mr. Horn; bat 
the latter basso much identified himself with the lost forester, and 
looks and speaks so entirely the demon baunted maa, that it is an ar 
duous attempt to follow him in the character. Mr. Mercer eaecuted 
the music remarkably well, and if not quite equal to Mr. Horn, is, 
nevertheless, the best in the country at this moment. We missed 
Pearman in Adolph. Mrs. Austin bas made Linda her own exclu. 
sively on our boards. 

Mr. Forest has appeared at the Park this week in the charecters of 
Lear and Hamlet with his usual success. 

Passengers in the packet r9- Havre, for Havre, sailed on Tuesday 
last :—David Low, Esq. and lady, of Boston; Rev. Mr. Carrier, of 
Canada; Messrs. J. Maynie, Dupre, and F, F. Bellon, Majors 
Theo. Allen and Robt. Oakley, Mrs. Gogeet, of New York; Mad 
Bourgeois and three children, from St. Domingg ; Mer. Ze Bocaras, 0 

and lady, of the West Lodies; Mrs. Castagnino, of 


Cuba; Mr. Ber, 

Cuba; Mrs. Martell, of New Brunswick; Mr. Pillavoine, French 
Consu! at Philadelphia; Mrs. Fontaine Mary, Mrs. Le Grand, of Pb 
ladelphia; Mr. Crosall, American Consul at Marseilles; Mr. Leon 


und lady, Mrs. Yacinthe Beaudin, Miss 8t. Croix, of France. 





The Barony of Stafford. —The question of the legal representatives 
to this title, which is claimed by Richard Stamp Sution Cooke, we 
have reasop to believe, will be finally set at rest on the meeting of 
Parliameut, the law officers having prepared their report to the effect 
that the claimant is not the legal sentative. 


@: YLVESTERS', roadway, New Sork, and 3, pauth afet!, Punadel- 
pla, have the pleasure to inform their distant and city trvemds, thet in the New 
York Lottery Extra, Class No. $3, which was drawn on Thursday 22d ost, they had 
ugain the good luck of selling the capital to a western tnorchant, whe only arrived 
on thot day to purchase his guods; she hat at once secomplished hiv object of 
makivg a fortune without (he risk. ‘Phe following Lotteries will aext be drawn »— 
Extra Class No. 14, $15,000 highest prize, Tickets ey do. No. 15, $10,000 
highert prize, Tickets §4.—Class No. 13, 20,000, $15,000 $10,000, Tickets $10, 
Union Canal Lottery, Closes Neo. 13, §90,000, $15,000, $!v,000, Tickets $10. Orders 
for any of the above will be thankfully received und will moet with immediate at. 
tention. Persons remitting pleese send large bills. Clubs and Companies siiowed 
a discount. Letters addressed to Bylvesers’, New York or Philadeiptuia, will meet 
the same attention as persoual application Drawing of the New York Lotery, 
Class No. 14, for 1920-- 13, 37. 7, 96, 25, 2.27. 90.4% 0 (Oct. 24. 
5 ARE, and Valuable Bou.» ior Colleges Sad S sewtific Inettations—Sir James 
Edward Smith's Nature! History of the Lepidupterous Insects of Georgia, 
including the systematic cuarnctera, the particulars of their several metamorphosas, 
and the plauts on which they feed, cotleéted from the observations of Mr. Jobo Ab 
bott, yeprs resident in (hat country, ia 2 vols. quarto imperial size, superb)y 
bound io ieoere, with several hundred Gigures cvloured ja the most beeuuful man 
ner—is offered at the remarkably low price of $75, which i lees then the cost is 
Eogland.—The explanations are ia French a04 Eugiish.——Drory'’s Meetrations of 
Naturgl History, whereip are exhibited upwards of two hupdred and forty hgures 
of Exotic Insects according to their different genera, ond with remarks and refie: - 
tions, also is French and English, 3 vols. swt Soy Se, coloured ; 
price $75. ——Dr. Thoratou's Temyle of Flora, or Gar of Botasist, Poe, 
Painter, 20d Philosopher ; one volume imperial Mto., with 31 plates, and the groups 
of flowers coloured in the most perfect maaver ~—Feates and Warlike Achieve- 
mente of the French Nolsd™ prowch, 2 eole, te., price $20—for eae 0 198 Broad 
ish aod ’ . Ho.; price ond- 
ma " (Oct. 26,~%.) A. T. GOODRICH. 


WULATAL SURGERY —Mr. Boawick respectivily informs the public that ba 
performs every operation within the sve of his profession after Le most ap- 
manner. From ® convietion thes the exorbitant charges thet beve hitherto 

ey bes by Dental Practuiogers have deprived many of the advantages lo 



















ed from « succesful application of thie art, be hes determimed upon 
cnahiong bse prices come withio r) alfiny of every pergan to avail them 
erlwes of tie veoehieial eflects —let best natural teeth, each, 65, 24 do. de. do. each, 


| $35 34 do., which are made from the H tooth, each, $2; set of tooth 


ipputampe’ 
cleaned $2; teeth Glled with gold, if the cavity be large, exch, 2; if the cavity be 
small, from $1 to @1 50; with tin full or silver, euch, S) cts. ; teeth extracted 08 the 


most approved , each, 0 ets. ; teeth evened, cach tooth, 9 ots. ; caries removed 
with » Ble, from 5 cts. to $1; teeth separated, (cach space.) 50 cts, best qnaiey of 


woth powder, (each box,) 25 ets. The Giliug be puts in tooth is 


hold. Mr. wick thinks it ganecessary to publish persone 
wits bis services, cam receive the most satisfactory end capanee © ie 
officer, $2 Courtland { » 





street. / J " 
{NDSOUN HATSAT §2 50—Sunme and ilerrios, No 67) Canal- 
ria ates ese friends and the putlc,thetth-y have sow oo iat 
a general assortment of bieck and drab hats; besver, vier, upitation , ke 
and also a new and hand article p jog ali the requ qualities of @ good 
The public I Seco at get hats of every variety, 
ae 








hat, at §2 5). - 
( as good a quality and at © price at the above store. as at aay other ‘e 
theeity-—ond ah hats over $2 werrayied tg koop (har erape ead wanee't" —t 
teut heather Caps, of all binds. o Aes 
’ 
eres en ——— wits am 
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IN MY BOWER A LADY WEEPS. . 


Sueg by Miss Stephens.—Composed by Heary R. Bishop. — With Accompeniments for the Piano Forte. 
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In my bow - er a la-------dy weeps; In my ------- fant sleeps. Tis 
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Pines for me the young Gazelle. 
’Tis there, &c. &c. 


| 
1. Brothers, Sisters, call for me. 
On the hills where I should be, Tis there, &c. &e. 


nt. 
By the stream I lov'd so well, 











& OBA \¢ | scenes from nature, a view near Ticonderoga, full of stern repose and l@x TATE OF NEW YORK, Seerctary’s Office, Albany, Aug. 28th, 182—S«, 
raid 2 ike is landscane , > th , vf } s I hereby give notice, that at the next General election, a Senator is to be ch 
3 a a bpm ve hand oy ee yong: bys rd nt a J hich! m Past [son for the First Senat+ District, in the place of Joshua Smith, whose vera ofecs 
STANZAS.—For the Albion. peed y r new pain ne vy Wits origina and highly gilte jwill expire on the last day of December, 122. Also, a Senator in the plecoof Re 
jartist shall be offered to the pnblie admiration. Fame has already | bert Bogardas, resign d, whuse term will expire on the lastday of December, 18%; 
There is a beauty in the high smooth brow, | inrgely spoken of his success in England. bg oe nig ery Clera, on Fenigueep of A.C. FLAGG, Secretary of State. 
let iri ec ; ; H ‘ the city and county of New-York, 
Silence and mournfulness, the spirit seems ee or the present we close our notice of this really interesting work The above is a copy of anotice received by me from the Secretary of Siaté. 
To drink from yonder Heaven, even now, | with saying, that its beauty and general execution are not surpassed by Sept. 19.] JAMES SHAW, Sherif 
It's bright and glorious and matin dreams ;— , any Anuanal on this side of the Atlantic. It is to be published we un- | QTY HOTEL, Savanah, Georgia Fubscriber leave respeetiully vo inlet 
As if the spirit-worship, and the thought, | derstand next week. / the pablic of Georgia, and his friends abroad, that the above establishaen 
With purity of thoughts to angels given, ; ; | will be continued open during the summer as usual, and that arrangements are m+ 


oliege of Physicians.—The twenty- | 
on the first Monday of November | 





king for the ensuing season, which he confidently expects will sustain the well eate- 


n awed and holy stillness, rising songh . b 
. y : ng . ed churacter of the house, and at the same time secure hima share of public pate 








Its home withm the sacred vault of Heaven next: after which the several courses of Instruction will be continued by the res- |, oho > , ; 
' : . | pective Professors, viz:—John Augustine Smith, M. D. on Anatomy and Physiology, | ilies, dl IB. IIS eh i ___ HENRY W. LUBBERT. 
Mbhere isa beauty in the full calm eye, | daily; Alex’r. H. Stevens, M D. Principles of Surgery aud Clinical Practice of Sur- | NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
It speaks the mind's unearthly visionings ; Gory, deity 5 Joseph M. Smith, M.D. Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical | Ships Masters | Days of sailing from , Days of sailing from 
vy i ity. edicine, daily ; Edward Delafield, M. D. Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and | | r, } ; é 
The tablet of its own eternity, Chaves’ BaP tied c werk, Bein b. tock. O. Wekarts Wottecand btiat be ‘ New York. | icy 
: : ® 2 oe ’ ; < ~ M.D. Materia Medica anc edical Ju- | 15.1, r i ‘ - - ,8 .1, Feb. 16, , 
: The light that glows upon earth’s darkling things | risprudence, five times a week; John Torrey, M. D. Chemistry and Botany, daily. oe ed busta pened ar & 12d a wr 8 a aro, a) 
From some pure, distant, twilight beaming star, | Demonstrations of Special and Surgical Anatomy will be given daily, without 3" Manchester, |W.Leegr.| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. |, 
Yet may not all its glory hither bring, charge, by Joha RK. Rhinelander, M. D. Students will enjoy, as heretofore, every | 2. Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff, | “og os, * Oe) ee BM BH 
As if it loved to reign enthroned afar, facility for practical Anatomy. The extensive Anatomical Museum and the Disseci-| 1, Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,| 16, ‘* 16. “ Ih 
In the bl 2 H j |e Room will be openevery day. Obstetrical cases will be firmshed to Stadents 4. Geo. Cennia Allyn “o gg «6 @ « Bl co gg «6 O46, 4% 
nt pure dlue o eaven revelling. under the direction of the Professor of that branch.—The Students will have daily | 3. Celedeaia 8 R oe | #6 16. “ 1s. “ 16. April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
Oh, beauty’s angel eve! opportunities amoung the Medical and Surgical treatment and operations of the | 2. John Ja Holire < “On 04. rT o4. “ 3. “.— &" & 
" ’ § ang at . | New York Hospital and Kye Infirmary—to the latter of which the Directors have F a” aasieaet "Mer yt Jul rm = € “ 16, “« 16, “ Ih 
ba sacred rightness beaming o'er granted gratuitous admission to the Students ofthis University during the sessionof| 4" Nanolco Is te 1 « @! wig we ai « a4 « 94, “th 
The bosom’s ill and loneliness, the College. The Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic will detiver Cli. | oo Sere on, ne % Ay “4 “ 1Jan. | 
ight i nical Lectures grataitousty at the New York H 1; 3. Florida, Tinkham,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16,|May 1, Sep. 2a 
Thy gentle light is wershipped more, cy ae mee pte “~ sre cane — ap Rais ns ontwocoursesof) 9 Birmingham, (Hurris, “« 24, * 24, « 24) Be BS 
"That its intensity is less ) way : student to free admission alterwar s.—In orderto gradna- 1. Pacific Crocker, ,Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,| ‘* 36, * 16, “ 16 
Th  & "y ky: tion, the candidates must have attained the age of twenty-one years—studied medi- 4. Silas Rich ds, Holdrege p Rg us ue “« Oo « o4, 1% 
‘ an in its native sky; , “a ‘eine three years—and attended two full courses of Lectures at some legally inewrpo- 2 Rritannia oe Shavehalt aie 16, “ 16, “ 16,| June 1, Oct. 1,Feb } 
The slumbering fire, whose light divine | rated Medical College, the latter course at thie Uviversity. He must also be provi- ° SilvanusJenkins Allen rl we 24, “ 24. “* Q4 « @.¢ §.%% 
in Heaven alone might dare to shine. rey ete ny ype te 7 ae = cae whee | passege in the Cabin to Liverpool, therty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty,fts 
7 pei ; : sie pce ha stmt ste Peeper sy og ah : ineluding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
. » ato lam e fessors. eacho his 20 — . A a | uinews: including heds, img, ’ } 
Oh, beauty s angel eye! i a ger the h oa Beate Cooder +e ne ye ulation fee is |” No, gand 3, Old Line.—Agents, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-street Ne. 
Purer and holier when the pageantry | $2.80 or Sper Werk. —The Trectess renee the git tt Ae thie city for 9. New Line—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. and Sami. Hicks & Sons—No.! 
Of life surrounds thee not ; | tne Regents of the University and to the Legislamre Vor the on a : age 4 Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. . eal 
With all of ion passed away from thee, they have manifested for the science of Medicine and for the Me dical to sleet a 4 Ageutsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 9d. Line, bal oF 
And all youth forgot; | this State. By order of the Board of Trusters ; ASETUNONS OF) James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary. pine 
’ bs , = «reseed — + — po Mastin Sie - Pn 
Wee lilt thee unto Deity, | Aww. 29.66) eT ke bee e Eats | BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
q . H » y fe) A OR Ships. Masters. Days of sailé rom Days of savting from 
Phen dare to kneel and worship thee. IIINDA. | HNO Weeeld a Upper Unwede, Stamford Coutace, late the residence of bic Exesl hips ers. | y mee | y Pioerpest. 





—f— lewcy Lieut. General Sir P. Mastiand, K.C.B., with numerous offic memnien d Roston, Mackay, lJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1. Feb. 20, June 20, Oct % 











fora large family —stabling for six horses—carriage house, &c. &e.—pleas sreund ote , ve > oy ly 20, Nov-% 

AMERICAN ANNUALS.—THE TALISMAN. — |—Ssescctiont tiecben garien, standing iu a fins timbered park,ceompeisegaicr| Doreen Borwey, April ly Auge tt Pete LiMey 20, Sept.90, dan: S 
For the Albion. gether nearly 400 acres of land, The situation is retired a small distance from the| Amethyst, Nye. Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1, Apr 20, Ang. 20, Dec. 2, 

The Talisman for 1830 is not yet published ; but some copies have road, in the townehip of Stamford, t pper Canada.onty four miles from the falls of Extra ships of the first class are taken up at Liverpool, and sailon the 5th day © 


- Niagara. The house and grounds may be viewed with vicketsouly. The pri " : . A require! 
l : sme 3 puly. 5 » and | February, March July and, August and atsuch other times as they may be re4 
Leen bound, and one of these has found its way to us. We opened | further particularsknown by application to : Pastage in the cabin, ineleding beds, bedding, wines,and cubes of every de 


» . » » wear 2 ry » ee «+...! ’ 
the book, as we always do the Talisman, at the beginning, and oor) May9—6m) " __ FP. T. BILLINGS, York. Upper Canada. | cription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. ¢. 
eyes were fixed in admiring gaze upon a graceful representative of Vv ALUABLE Real Estate for saie.—Tae Marmora lrou Works, the privileges, Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J. D. Thornley 
childaood by Inman, lovely and loveable as all his pictures of chil- appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belougiug as formerly | Humberteon & Co.. and Tatham Gair, Liverpool. fan 


~NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. — 


dren are; (hen comes the Dying Greek; who would pot know that adverused, together with 12734 acres of valuxhie band, bearing exeellent red and 





ltalian sky and those slender palms to be the work of Weir's classical Site piso Cahir, std siher weote Salts for mating mer wa “e with Ships. | Masters. , Days of sailing from, Doys aa 
taste r yy me ' The Ghost of Darius—tiastily but boldly touched, | day of October, 1830, at peo. For plans of the w Soke, onl aden aedilashenn a “tm ~ ew York. M 2a,July 3 Nov.28 
and full dignity and expression.—This too is by Inman. Rowe—| t Mr. Manaham on the premises—to teed. Gould, Dowie. & Co. Lotdou-sMéree, Wn hi Spnerameaaeey Review. Bobs Solana befiste 6 rec Thee. Y Dee! 
Weir again, and painted on the spot; how like the idea we lave paper Baird, ) a fii the office of the Albion newspaper, New York—or to O1d ifaes Havre, F.L-Keer, | , "4 90 fry 10 4 
formed of the Eternal City. And now “An innocent child with a "iurmore Ber Workn miaae District, Upper Canada, Ar By yt ae 2. France, F.Fonk, (Mar. 1,Julyi,Nov. 1) "20" “ J iy 
snow white flower”—what a soul of purity dwells in those dove-like | ~g-UC TION and Coun Se pe | ON Line—tcar EV... 3. B. Fold, © 10 May 1 Sept t ay 
eves? How ful teo the ttitad 14 hefl : <il hai bones au me evong A ere, be J Kroasway-—A Cura Sen er Philips re- 1. Bow. Quesnel, | Hawkins, | ** 20, “20, «© @ . 10 7 “9 
' \ grace iu iHude and the flow of that silken hair. | 4 spectfaliy inferms the Public, that he has conuected himself with Mr. James 2. Erie J. Funk Ap'l. 1,Aug. I Dee 1 20 
Next to this little angel, as if to give tull effect to the contrast, is the | Smith, (a regularly appointed Auctioneer) for the purpose of transacting the Aaction Ol L ine—Sully, R J Macy « 10, © 3a, * 20 Jane 1 Oct 1 a) 
likeness of Ome in the prime of fairest womanhood: the Mysterious and Commission buciness, at the Store 92 Broadway, three doors above Wall street ©. Edw. Bonaffe, | Hathaway | ** 20, “ 20, 20 ” “4 z 8 RA 


. . } e i of § ap \ve ‘ Sale Rloom has hee Stt > = a > > ans . 
Lady. * We can almost forgive Mr. Hypolite De Evey for his decep-| under the firm of Smith and Philips. The Sale Room has been fitted up for the ex- | Old Line—Francois Ist; W.Skiddy May} tert. 4, Jap A dety 7 Now. 1 Mer} 
. " . _ ~ . a ~ P, " ne, «e 4 ", ad 5 . ~ ‘ 9 

ion ia giving to her the name and rank of the peerless Pauline Bor- | Fancy Goods, Paintiags, Books and Statiooary, Dry Goods, Jewelry, Ke. &e. They AS. oy lt oor 4.88. 3 40 "30 “ 
ghese; sach a face and form should belong only toa princess, “View j will also keep on hand for private sale, new and elegant Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Passage inthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, wer 
1a the River Arve.” —Whait a quiet pleasant looking hamlet, with its ‘aes pe peng and saateviats of which w = be warranted. Out door sales of ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 4 k. agest 
imple bridge. tts clear stream. and the glorious Mont Blane behind it!/.. ' ure, Toe estate, aod all kinds of merehandize promptly and faitafully Altrnded Oid Line. —Owners. Francis Depou, 63 Washington street, New pool — 
The Sisters,” by Morse —Beautiful and ingenious; the face of the tes “ox Coe rw te ao ee Hone, Ksq., Charles G. Troup, Fxq js Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos.} and 2, First and Seeoed, OS ages? 
: ’ ' ’ pmiows; the rood hue. F'sq., P. Perit. Eaq. [August 29. | 4 , Pearl stecets,New Terk-— 

- : ta8 slovely. “ ” . 4 ————— gents, Crassous & Boyd.corner of Wall and Pearls , 
lady with the lute is exquisitely lovely, Eva, by Cummings; a) Cae TU THE 1-ADibe.—Mrn. Canielo hus removed ber Corscl Warchouse| at Havre. 1.E. Quesnel,Paiae—2, Boanaffe, Roisgerard & Co- qeeedine'? 
pretty bit of scenery in the back ground. but the attitude of the lady tothe house forme rly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broaaway, a few *, The whole ofthose vessels are of the very first description, as ery coral 
is angraceful. “ Phanette de Eavtelmes,”’—we will say nothing about | dears below St. Paul ® Church, between Pulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantelo has ,wellfoundand commanded by the most experienced Bavigatore. sresnisti0§ a 

ye u, Mademoiselle if you please. Last, one of Cobe’s stupendous cdnnected the Millinery and Dress Making with her Corset Estabtishmont and has|and convenience for tho passengers is provided by the owners, and us 

: . S SUpendous | no doubt by ber atteutionapd punctuality to give satiefacieun [Oct 18. |tention shewn by the captains and affiverson the voysge- 


prese purpose of effecting snies of a kinds of Household Furniture, Glass, Ching, 
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